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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY, 


_ 222 4 224N. Franklin , Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee  . ee Jew 7 The fest and neatest Bicycle made in the United 
cere ee Pres : : States for the price. 
PRICE LIST. 
in. Standard finish, oe ss 4 We = MANUFACTURER OF 

ere 2 : | Fiye different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Color- 
oe \ Staff and Clamp, Long-Distance 

38 “ “ path ped Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
Pall Bearings to frontwheel, . 10.00extra, & Se F ble Step, ete. 











“ sé “ 
“ “ 


“ “ “ 


The IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finished, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle 
is furnished with a tool-bag, vil-can, and nickel-plated wrench. Ask your dealer for it. | 











Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class Matter. Copyright, 1683, by THz WurELMAN Co, 
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THE EXPERT COLUMBIN BICYCLE. 


Che Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by aa, 4 oy = and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel Senge 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 

{ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 
The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, Z 
very elastic,and 
with no nut at 
the end. Section of Expert 
bly dee Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering- t 
is of best weld- tie ge 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
'- for strains, takes less space for 
= the stren between saddle and 
y wheel, and appears more graceful. 
The spring is a_ rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 











The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures stren 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. , 

Another omen | point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called * 

‘‘anti-friction’? ones without them. 

The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Ad;"stable Clip. 

eneral construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. . 

t has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 
: ‘ me . Section of Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
ee ws Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia ei pent . sites 
umbia 


Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE MFG CC. 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


I 





e ® 
Columbia Tricycles. 
— [BALL-BEARINGS ALL ’ROUND.] 
yy VV) ine ] 
PD re 
ee) Skilful Workmanship, 


Geautifully Finished, 


Every Part Interchangeable. 


——— i+ 6+ > 


Price of Columbia Tricycle, $460—with Power-Gear, $180. 


The Columbia Power-Gear will be applied to any Columbia 
Tricycle, at our Factory, at Hartford, Conn., for $25. 


ete 


THE COLUMBIA HOME TRAINER. 


The Trainer is a useful machine for giving exercise to the 
legs when the rider cannot get the opportunity to use his 
bicycle, and is designed especially for racing men. It is 
used quite extensively in gymnasiums and bicycle club-rooms. 

The frame is of V-shaped wrought iron, and can be screwed 
to the floor if necessary. The fly-wheel is of cast iron, fitted 
with bicycle cranks and parallel pedals. The saddle and 
handle-bar can be adjusted to suit riders of different dimen- 
sions, and by means of a strap-brake about the fly wheel, 
winding up on the handle-bar, the speed may be regulated. 

The machine is neatly painted and striped. Price, $40.00. 


ee 


THE Pope Mré Co, 


Principal Office and Salesrooms ; 597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch House: 12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.° 
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LATEST WORKS OF BEST AUTHORS, 


FROM 


D. Lothrop & Go.'s Popular Publications 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES, 
by Pror. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. New edition, with an 
account of the rescue and results of the Greely Expedition. 
Fully illustrated with portraits and maps. Now ready. 
8vo, extra cloth, illustrated, with circumpolar map in col- 
ors. $3.50. Half calf, $6.00. 

A BOY’S WORKSHOP, by A Boy anp HIS FRIENDS. 
With an introduction by peed Randall Waite. A capi- 
tal guide in the direction of industrial training. Full of 
practical ideas for the benefit of boys who are getting their 
first training in the use of tools. $1.00. 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, b 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. ‘The most attractive one-vol- 
ume history of the United States that we have seen.” 
“© We have nothing as good, and are not likely to have.” 
These comments of the critical Literary World and the 
conservative V. Y. Independent, upon this volume are en- 
dorsed by the people. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, gilt top, $2.50. 

AMERICA : OUR NATIONAL HYMN, AND OTHER 
PATRIOTIC POEMS, by Rev. S. F. Smritn, D.D. 
Semi-centennial edition, with illustrations by famous ar- 
tists, portrait of the author, and sketch of his life. This 
peerless hymn, so dear to the hearts of the people, is 
brought out with all possible beauty and elegance, accom- 
panied by twelve new patriotic poems not before published. 
Morocco binding, $6.00. Extra cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 

ODE. INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, by 
WILLIAM WorpsworTtH. With full-page illustrations 
by Hassam, Garrett, Miss Humphrey, Lungren, Taylor, 
St. John, Harper, and Smedley. In this handsome vol- 
ume, the favorite masterpiece of this English poet laureate 
has been set with beautiful pictures as with gems. It 
forms one of the finest gift books published. Svo. cloth, 
$2.00. Turkey morocco, $5.00. 


DEAN STANLEY WITH THE CHILDREN, by Mrs. 
FRANCES A, HUMPHREY. This volume contains Dean 
Stanley’s famous Christmas sermons to children, with an 
account of his own life as a boy at home and at Rugby, 
and much interesting matter concerning the schools at 
Rasy and Westminster, and the Abbey itself. 12mo, 
very fully illustrated, $1.00. 

RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writings of Theo- 
doreL.Cuyler,D.D. Selected by Mary Storrs Haynes, 
with an introduction by Rev. NEwman Hatt. Pithy 
paragraphs on a wide range of subjects, full of terse, 
practical truth. 16mo, $1.00. 

A_ FAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HOME, by Susan 
Hate. This last addition to the Family Flights will 
prove no less interesting than the previous volumes, though 
the incidents treated of are chiefly of our own New Eng- 
land, its customs, and peculiarities, out-of-the-way places, 
and pleasant nooks. Handsomely illustrated. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by his 
daughter, Miss L. ARNOLD. With an autograph intro- 
ductory poem by Epw1in ARNOLD, and choice quotations 
from his poems for each day in the year. The numerous 
admirers of the author of the “Light of Asia,” will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to procure such 
a souvenir of him. Handsomely illustrated, $1.00. 





ILLUSTRATED POEMS, beautifully bound in cloth or 
chromo covers, fringed. Among these, are such favorites 
as the following: ‘‘ How Lisa loved the King,” by Geo. 
Eliot, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” by Adelaide A. Proctor, ‘Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Brook,” and ‘* Maud,” ‘*O, may I join the Choir 

Price, in either style 


invisible!” by Geo, Eliot, etc., etc. 
of binding, $1.50. 

THUCYDIDES. Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Edited 
with a Preface to the American Edition, by Rev. A. P. 
Peasopy, LL.D. This magnificent edition of the great 
historical classic will be warmly welcomed by scholars 
everywhere. Svo, $3.50. 

TWENTY-SIX HOURS A DAY, by Mary Brake. 
Housekeeper’s Library. To busy mothers, feeling the 
need of far more time each day than they can possibly get 
for the numberless duties that crowd upon them, this book 
will be a boon indeed, showing them the true economy of 
time and strength. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

WIDE AWAKE, Vol. R. Board covers, $1.75. 
cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, Vol. Q. Board 
Covers, $1.50. 

CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS ANNUAL, 3d Series. 
Boards, $1.50. 

BOY’S AND GIRL’S ANNUAL, 1885. 
$2.50. 

BABYLAND, 
cloth, $1.00. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1884. 
double illuminated cover, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 

THE PANSY, 1884. Quarto, boards, $1.25, cloth, $1.75. 


Lothrop’s Popular Magazines, 


WIDE AWAKE. The best, the largest, the most enter- 
taining, the most beautifully illustrated, and the widest in 
range of all magazines for young people, is the official 
organ of the C. Y. F. R. U., and, as heretofore, it will pub- 
lish the Required Readings, and all needed information 
for members of the Union. The magazine proper will 
be even more brilliant and valuable than before, during the 
next year. 

BABYLAND will as always carry delight to the babies and 
restto the mammas. 50 cents a year. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. With its 75 full- 
page pictures a year, and its simple and delightful stories 
con poems, is most admirable for the youngest readers. 
$1.00 a year. 

THE PANSY. Edited bythe famous author of the“ Pansy 
Books,” is equally charming and suitable for week day 
and Sunday reading. $1.00 a year. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL. 
For Reading Clubs, Schools and Homes. This journal 
contains the required readings of the C. Y. F. R. U., pub- 
lished in W1pE AWAKE, with additional features, and will 
be found invaluable to all wishing a delightful and cheap 
reading course either for home or school. 75 cents a year. 
Circulars of information and catalogue of upwards of 

2000 choice publications sent free on application. 


Extra 


Quarto, cloth, 
1884. Quarto, chromo boards, 75 cents, 


Quarto, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


FRANKLIN AND HAWLEY STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 


With portraits newly engraved 
In cloth, $5.00; 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
on steel, and vignettes. 
half morocco, or half calf, $9.00. 


2 vols. 12mo, 

The fullest and most charming accounts of Hawthorne’s 
ancestry and family; his boyhood and youth; his courtship 
and marriage; his life at Salem, Lenox and Concord; his 
travels and residence in England and Italy; his later life in 
America; and his chief works, and their motives and origins. 
An eminent English author pronounces this ‘ the most im- 
portant and interesting biographical work since Boswell’s 
Fohnson.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. 12m0, $1.50. 


Exquisite pen-pictures of Touraine, Provence, Anjou, etc. 


LEISURE HOURS AMONG THE GEMS. 


By A.C. HAMLIN. Withcolored illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 
The diamond, emerald, opal, and sapphire, in all their 
aspects. 


JOHN RANTOUL. 


A novel. By Henry L. NELSon, Washington correspon- 
dent of the Boston Herald and Post. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


By EpwINn ARNOLD. Beautiful illustrated edition. 
small quarto, $6.00. 


AHISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


By Epwarp STANWooD. 


1 vol., 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A vade mecum of American political history, containing 
all the platforms of all the Presidential campaigns, the 
history of the elections, and the growth of the political 


issues. 


TALES OF THREE CITIES. 


By Henry JAMES. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
A collection of the latest and most brilliant sketches and 
stories of the great cosmopolitan novelist. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 12m0, $1.50. 
He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, — 
The Critic. 


DOCTOR SEVIER. 


By GEORGE W.CABLE. 12mo, $1.50. 
It will stand for all time, as Hawthorne’s great fictions 
are already conceded to stand, in the front rank of American 


novels.— Boston Herald. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By E. W. Howe. 
Incomparably the best novel of the year, judged from any 
standard. There is a grace, asympathetic and tender 
feeling, a delicious sense of humor, that make the book 
remarkable. — Brooklyn Union. 


JAMES fh. OSGOOD & C0, BOSTON. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





THE VERY LATEST BOOKS. 


PARIS: Historical, Social, and Artistic. By Paiirp 
GILBERT HAMERTON. Profusely illustrated with woodcut 
engravings and 12 superb full-page etchings. One hand- 
some quarto volume. Price, $6.50. : 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATE- 
MAN. Illustrated by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK. One vol., 
12mo, cloth. Black and gold cover design. Price, $1.75. 

ATHEISM IN PHILOSOPHY, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Rev. Freperic H. HepGe, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

THE MAKING OF A MAN. By Rev. Wm. M. 
BAKER, author of ‘* His Majesty, Myself,” being a sequel 
to that book. 16mo, cloth. Uniform with “Blessed Saint 
Certainty.” Price, $1.25. 

RAMONA. A Story. By HELEN Jackson, (H.H.) 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. By J. Morrt- 
SON Davipson (of the Middle Temple), author of ‘ Emi- 
nent Radicals,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“The ‘New Book of Kings’ is a ferocious attack on 
Monarchy, which is certain to have a great circulation both 
in this country and America. It has as much interest as 2 
sensational novel, and far more solidity.”— Zhe Galloway 
Free Press. ‘ 

SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. _ By Louisa 
M. ALcortt, author of “‘ Little Women.” With 12 initial 
illustrations. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

THE BROWNS. A Juvenile Story. By Mary P. 
W. Smit, author of “Jolly Good Times,” and “Jolly Good 
Times at School.” 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
‘BOSTON. 


HEEL Sones,” 


— oR —— 


’ ’ 
Poems of Bi¢yéling. 
By S. CONANT FOSTER. J 
QUARTO volume of 
{> eighty pages, bound in 
pale blue cloth, with orna- 
mental bicycling design in 
white and gold, containing 
sentimental and humorous 
poems of bicycling, with 


nearly fifty illustrations. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Out of town orders should 
be accompanied by check 
vr P. O. order. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
No, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


f any kind, send stamp to Ri 
m, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of New and Srconp-Hann MAC#INES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
CLES Repaired and Nickel Plated, 





HoucuTon, MIFFLIN & Go, | Charles Scribner's Song’ 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Will send, postpaid, to any address, on application, 


A PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 


Of all their Publications, and including Portraits of many 
of their distinguished Authors, as follows :— 


Louis AGASSIZ. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
JoHN BuRROUGHS. 

ALICE AND PH@BE Cary, 
JosepH Cook. 

J. FENIMORE CooPER. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
JaMmEs T. FIEvps. 

JoHN FIskKE. 

BRET Harte. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
WILLIAM D. HowELts. 
HENRY JAMES. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Lucy Larcom. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLow. 
James RussELt Lowe vt. 
JAMEs Parton. 
ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS 
Horace E. Scupper. 
EpmunpD C, STEDMAN. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
CELIA THAXTER. 
Henry D. THOREAU. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
E. P. WHIpPPLe. 
Mrs. A. D. T. WuitNey. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


4a Every Librarian, and every person wishing to add 
the best books to his Library, should have this Catalogue. 


HouGutTon, Mirriin & Co. will send to any address, 
without charge, Catalogues of their 
Educational, Law, Medical, and Religious 
Books. 
Also a MONTHLY BULLETIN describing their 


New Publications. 


#%- SEND FOR THE CHRISTMAS BULLETIN, 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and 


Penobscot Tribes, 


‘*The Gypsies,” etc. 


By CHarRLEs G. LELAND, author of 
With Illustrations from Designs 


scraped upon birch-bark by an Indian. 12mo, $2.00. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


By Marie HANSEN-TAYLor and Horace E. ScuppErR. 
With three Portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other illustra- 


tions, 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS & BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
illustrations by F. S. Church. 


and bound, $2.50. 


Holiday Edition. With 
gto, beautifully printed 


THE DESTINY OF MAN 
VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. By JoHN FISKE, 
author of “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ‘The 
Unseen World,” “ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” etc. 


16mo, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 


BOSTON. 


| FIFTY YEARS’ 





New Books. 


| ra MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 


Written 
Cloth 


HOOD, of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 
and illustrated by Howarp Py Le. 
cover, from the author’s designs. 


1 vol., 4to. 
$3.00. 
The book is our ideal of a Christmas souvenir.—- Harper's 


_ Magazine. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. 
droll book is now ready. The Critic, in describiing it, 
says: ‘*Mr. Frost has simply let his pencil run riot. 
Every funny thought that has come into his head he has 
illustrated, and the result is a book that will occasion 
much hearty laughter.”’ 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 

THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. With illustrations by Miss 
Rosina EMETT. 1 vol., 16mo, $2.00. 


Mr. A. B. Frost's 


Mrs. Harrison and Miss Emett have made a charming 
book. Better fairy-tales than these do not exist; they are 
humorous, bright, and piquant. Miss Emett’s illustrations, 
of which there are over sixty, are just such graceful and 
original pictures as we have a right to expect from the pencil 
of this gifted artist. 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. By G. W. 
CaBLE, author of ‘*Old Creole Days,” ‘* The Grandis- 
simes,” etc. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50; Extra Gilt, 
$5.00. 


Mr. Cable, who has done so much to make the life and 
customs of the Creoles familiar in his novels, now takes up 


| the subject again ina series of most delightful sketches, his- 


torical and descriptive. 


The papers are profusely illus- 
trated, and the boo Ff 


is one of the most beautiful ever issued. 


OBSERVATION OF MEN 
AND EVENTS, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 
By E. D. Keyes, Brevet Brig.-Gen. U.S. A., and late 
Major-Gen. U.S. V._ 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


General Keyes was for several years an aide-de-camp of 
General Scott, and was brought into contact with several of 
the most distinguished characters, civil and military,who have 
taken a prominent part in American affairs during the last 
half century. The charm of his book consists in personal 
anecdotes and the revelation of the essential characteristics 
of eminent men. His referencesto Gastronomers, Puritans, 
Orators, Politicians, and military Men, are inimitable and 
strikingly just. 


THE STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS have 
now become a standard séries, recognized as a comprehen- 
sive library of the best short stories in American literature. 
There are seven volumes published, containing forty stories 
by thirty-eight of the best known writers, filling more than 
twelve hundred pages. They are sold separately for Shy 
cents, and new volumes will be added from time to time, the 
eighth ef the present month. A detailed list of the 
stories will be sent on application to the publishers. 


THE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Summary 
of American and Foreign Literature. Subscription, in- 
cluding Christmas Number, 50 cents per annum. THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be published at once. It 
te a comprehensive illustrated review of the Christmas 
iterature of 1 The notices have been prepared by com- 

tent and well-known writers, and several new and original 
eatures make it a most charming Christmas annual. The 
ae is by Mr. Otto Heinigke. Single copies sent 
to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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— LOW work, this towing.” 
‘Wal, some might think so, 


an’ ag’in others mightn’t. It’s fast enough 
for me, and it beats sloopin’ all holler. 
Time was, when I was a boy, that we 
might be a couple of weeks running up 
the river. Now we aint never mor’n 
forty-eight hours at the most. Yaas, it 
beats sloopin’.” 

‘*T suppose it does beat slooping ; and it 
certainly beats the time made by old Hud- 
son himself, for he took thirty days to sail 
up sixty miles of the river; but it doesn’t 
beat canoeing, and I shall be glad when we 
reach Newburgh Bay.” 

The last speaker was a stalwart young 
canoeist on his way from New York to the 
annual meet of Hudson River canoeists, 
which was held this year on the shores of 
Newburgh Bay. For the sake of adding 
to his experiences of travel he had engaged 
deck passage, for himself and his canoe, 
on a canal-boat that formed one of an im- 








mense up-river tow. bound to 

Albany, and had left New York at 

five o’clock that afternoon. His com- 
panion on deck was the captain of the 
craft with which he had, for the present, 
cast his fortunes. While keeping his 
guest company, and resenting his some- 
what disparaging remarks upon their 
rate of progress, the ** canaller ” smoked 

a cutty pipe. and leaned mechanically 
against the clumsy helm which, from 
constant association, seemed to have almost 
become a part of himself. It was still 
early in the evening when the canoeist as- 
sumed his blankets, and laid down on 
deck beside his canoe to sleep, and the 
‘**canaller ” turned in to his stuffy little 
bunk below. While they slept, the long 
tow of nearly fifty boats steadily ascended 
the mighty river, now buried in the black 
shadows of its Palisades or wooded head- 
lands, and then bathed in the moonlight of 
its broad, open reaches. Its motive 
power was the huge skeleton of a steamer 
that had once done service as a palatial 
passenger packet ; but now, stripped to its 
very bones, was reduced to the slow drudg- 
ery of towing. As if conscious of its for- 
mer station, and realizing the obligations 
of rank even in its degradation, the power- 
ful tow-boat performed its task with a 
dignified silence, that offered a strong con- 
trast to the fussy little tugs which occasion- 
ally passed her with their lighter burdens, 
and which had been nothing but tugs all 
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their lives. The swift night-boats, laden 
with throngs of passengers, and gay with 
lights and music, swept scornfully past 
her, nor once proffered the friendly salute 
of whistle blasts with which they greeted 
their equals. But the poor old tow-boat, 
now stripped of her gilded saloons and 
gaudy fittings, knew that she had once 
been as fine as they, and that they in their 
turn would in time be reduced to her 
level. Thus comforted she strained bravely 
at the great hawsers, and compelled the 
reluctant fleet of ice-barges, canal-boats, 
hay-barges, and brick-sloops, to follow 
her through the long watches of the night ; 
until, in the dim twilight of morning, she 
led them into the enchanted waters that 
mirror the Hudson Highlands. 

The morning air was chill, and the river 
flowed gray and sullen between its sombre 
walls. Night still lingered in the valleys 
and in the deep ravines that seam the 
hill-sides; and the bald heads of the 
Highlands were still enveloped in misty 
nightcaps when the first signs of life 
began to appear on the tow. Unkempt 
men stretched and yawned at the openings 
that led down into the close little cabins, 
sickly flames were extinguished in the 
blackened signal lanterns, and uncertain 
puffs of smoke from the galley fires gave 
faint promise of breakfast. As the ‘* ca- 
naller’’ added his to the group of frowsy 
heads appearing from the several compan- 
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ion-ways, the canoeist, still wrapped in his 
blankets, sat up, gazed about him and lis- 
tened. The regular throb of the steamer 
was nearly drowned by the floods of mel- 
ody that came bubbling from the throats 
of hundreds of little feathered highlanders. 
It was the grand opening chorus, an 
ecstasy of music over the birth of a day. 
For a moment the trills and warblings 
were hushed by the thunder-roll of the 
sunrise gun at West Point. It was hurled 
back and forth from one mountain giant to 
another, until, faint and exhausted, its 
distant reverberations sank into silence. 
Then was echoed the cheery music of the 
bugles, and the noisy revezd/é of the drums. 
Then a sunbeam kissed the gloomy brow 
of Dunderberg, glanced across the river to 
Anthony’s Nose, flashed back among the 
shadows still lurking about Bear Hill, 
and at last slipped down into the river 
to give it a morning kiss, and change its 
sullen gray into a glory of blue and gold. 
As they passed West Point the captain 
of the canal-boat said to the canoeist, ‘* This 
here bit of water is what we old sloopers 
used to call the ‘ Blow Holl,’ and it’s the 
awkwardest stretch between New York 
and Albany. The wind’ll blow a dozen 


different ways to once here, and many’s 
the sloop that’s been dismasted or turned 
turtle betwixt this and Newburgh Bay. 


‘Wey Gat’ the old Dutchmen called it, 
and I spose that means ‘ Blow Holl’; if 
it don’t it ought to.” 

Slowly the tow wended its way among 
the iron -ribbed hills, past Cro’ Nest and 
Mt. Taurus, Break-Neck, Storm-King 
and Beacon Hill, until at last it floated 
in the open waters of Newburgh Bay. 
Here off Polipell’s Island, the canoeist 
bade adieu to his friend the ‘ canaller,” 
dropped his light craft into the water, and, 
impelled by her outspread wings, sped 
away towards the western shore, to join 
his fellows who were already gathered 
there. 

Although the Highlands of the Hudson 
extend along less than twenty miles of its 
length, they form the most noteworthy, 
features of the river. To them it owes, 
in a large measure, its world-wide repu- 
tation; and among them, more than along 
any other portion of its course, linger the 
romance legend and poetry, that are im- 
mediately associated with its name. It is 
safe to say that no other area of equal 
extent on the continent is so replete with 
historic associations, or can so thrill the 
patriot’s heart with tales of his country’s 
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struggle for freedom, as these hills. Here, 
in the shadow of these hallowed hills of 
the ‘* Shattemuc,” as the Indians named 
the Hudson, during the last days of spring 
and the first of summer, were met 
the canoeists who dwell on the banks 
of the great river, from its source to 
its mouth. To the number of fifty 
they camped in and around the earth- 
works of old Fort Meacham, which once 
defended the western end of the chevaux- 
de-frise that was extended across the river 
from Plum Point to Polipell’s Island, as a 
barrier to the upward progress of British 
ships. Several of its iron-tipped, worm- 
eaten timbers may still be seen amid the 
stored revolutionary relics of the museum, 
in the Washington Head-quarters at New- 
burgh. 

The tents of the camping canoeists, of 
all shapes and sizes, were scattered in the 
most picturesque confusion, behind the old 
earthworks, and along the beach. Above 
them hung the flags of the New York and 
Knickerbocker clubs of New York city, 
the Mohicans of Albany, the Newburgh, 
Rondout, Amsterdam and Middletown 
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clubs, their bright colors making bits of 
vivid contrast to the green of the surround- 
ing foliage. Among the tiny flags flutter- 
ing from the mast-heads of the canoes 
drawn up along the shore, were also to be 
seen those of the Lake George and Roch- 
ester clubs, and the St. John’s Canoe Club 
of Florida. 

At night the ruddy camp-fires threw the 
gleaming tents into strong relief against 
the inky background of the trees, and cast 
strange shadows far out over the placid 
waters. Around the fires song, story, and 
merry jest woke echoes that had slum- 
bered for a century ; and above their dying 
midnight embers floated the spirits of 
those who knew the place long years ago. 
Among them were dusky canoe-men who 
encamped here when pale-faced intruders 
were still unknown, round-bellied Dutch- 
men, who made this a resting-place after 
braving the perils of the ‘‘ Wey Gat,” and 


-+- “Old Continentals, 
In their ragged regimentals,” 


who here spent years of anxious watching 

for the advance of a dreaded foe, and here, 
in the glare of beacon 
fires from the surround- 
ing hill-tops, celebrated 
the glorious consumma- 
tion of their struggle. 

To the left of the 
camp-ground, between it 
and Cornwall, flows the 
placid Moodna, bordered 
by sedges and lily-pads, 
and narrowing as it re- 
treats from the river until 
it is spanned by a green 
arch of dense foliage. 
Here a_ rustic bridge 
leads a shaded woodland 
road from bank to bank, 
and affords vantage 
ground for patient an- 
gling. The wild duck 
brings forth her downy 
brood from hidden 
Moodna coverts; and in 
its shallow sedges the 
great blue heron seeks 
his prey. To those ca- 
noes whose sharp prows 
unlocked the secrets of 
its guarded treasures, the 
Moodna proved a dreamy 
idyl, full of calm content 
and quiet beauty. That 
the gentle stream does 
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not still bear the ghastly name of ** Mur- 
derer’s Creek,” we owe to N. P. Willis, 
whose Idlewild rises from its western 
bank, near its confluence with Hudson 
waters. Between the house and the 
river is the rugged gorge that gave the 
place its name, and in whose depths laughs 
and brawls a riotous mountain stream, that 
is only subdued by the quieting influences 
of the Moodna, into which it plunges. 
The oft-repeated story of the origin of the 
name Idlewild is that as Willis was ne- 
gotiating for the property with its rural 
owner, he inquired what value was set 
upon the deep gorge and its brawling 
brook. ** Hoot,” said the farmer, ‘* ye’ll not 
want that, ’tis naught but an idle wild.” 
But Willis did want it, and purchased it, 
and to-day it adds tenfold to the value of 
the property. 

From Idlewild the village of Cornwall 
lines the semicircle of the bay, which 
sweeps in a gentle curve from Plum Point 
on the north, to Storm-King on the south. 
** Cornwall-on-Hudson,” itis called. Ever 
since Cornwall was brought into promi- 


nence by Willis’s writings, it has been a 
favorite resort of literary people, several of 
whom have made permanent homes there. 
Among these are Lyman Abbott, editor 
of the Christian Union, and E. P. Roe, 


the novelist, and successful cultivator of 
small fruits, who from Cornwall and its 
vicinity has drawn most of the material 
for his latest story ‘* Nature’s Serial.” 

Many of Cornwall’s summer eyries are 
perched high above the river among the 
northern spurs of the Storm-King hills, 
where the glorious outlook afforded them 
more than compensates for their difficulty 
of access. The summit of Storm-King 
can only be reached by arough two hours’ 
scramble, up vaguely defined foot-paths 
encumbered by logs and boulders. Half- 
way up is a spring of deliciously cool 
water where the invitation to rest is rarely 
declined. The summit once attained, 
exhaustion gives way to exaltation, and 
fatigue is forgotten, as the glory outspread 
around and below bursts into view. Lost 
to all else you gaze and gaze, and drink in 
the ever-unfolding beauties of the scene as 
thirstily as a while ago you quaffed long 
draughts from the spring on the mountain 
side. 

Boter Berg, Butter Hill, or Storm-King, 
is but sixteen hundred feet high; but. 
owing to its position and its surroundings, 
it proves a more satisfactory eminence 
from which to view the world beneath than 
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many a more pretentious mountain; and, 
as you become familiar with its varying 
aspects, you willingly concede its domi- 
nation and acknowledge it king of the 
Highlands. 


“Stand there alone for a little while; 
And, with gentle approaches, it grows sublime, 
Dilating slowly, as you win 
A sense, from the silence, to take it in. 
So wide the loneness, so lucid the air, 
The granite beneath you so savagely bare. 
You well might think you were looking down 
From some sky-silenced mountain’s crown: 
Whose far-down pines are wont to tear 
Locks of wool from the topmost cloud.” 


Far to the north, in misty outlines, rise 
the Catskills, haunts of Rip Van Winkle 
and of Hendrick Hudson’s merry men ; to 
them Storm-King is joined by the grand 
inland-sweeping curve of the Shawangunks, 
gemmed with many a dimpling lake and 
flashing stream. On the west reigns the 
tumult of Ramapo Hills, and the Schun- 
emunks, rich in iron ore and abounding 
in mines and furnaces. To the south 
stretch the Western Highlands of the Hud- 
son, which extend from Storm-King to 
Dunderberg, with Cro’ Nest and Bear Hill 
rising boldly between them. Cro’ Nest 
proper is a depression in the mountain top 
just beyond Storm-King, which has been 
immortalized by Joseph Rodman Drake, 
who here locates the scene of his exquisite 
poem, ‘‘ The Culprit Fay,” who dwelt 
where — 


“The moon Jooks down on old Cro’ Nest; 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast; 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone, on the wave below.” 


Midway up the scarred and storm-beaten 
front of granite, that the Boter Berg ad- 
vances so defiantly into the river, is a cliff 
bearing the curious name of ‘ Kidd’s 
Plug.” It is so called from the fact that, 
high up on its face, a huge rock juts forth 
in so peculiar a fashion as to at once sug- 
gest its use in closing some aperture or 
cave. The ignorant superstition, which 
attaches to the half-mythical buccaneer, 
and invests him with supernatural powers, 
relates a legend of fabulous wealth buried 
in such a cave by Captain Kidd, who 
closed, or plugged, the entrance with a 
great boulder of such weight that no man, 
save himself. should ever move it. Tra- 
dition assigns to the Highlands a goodly 
share of the innumerable localities in which 
the bold pirate is supposed to have arranged 
his safe deposit vaults. Some of these 
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tales have borne such impress of truth as 
to induce active and costly search to be 
made for treasure at certain points thus 
named. In this manner small fortunes 


have been squandered at Caldwell’s land- 
ing, and on Iona and Polipell’s islands. 
The former of these islands is just inside 
the southern gate-way of the Highlands, 
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the island, where there didn’t ought to be 
no light, and, after watching it awhile, my 
curiosity got considerably riled. Finally 
I rousted out the cook, and him an’ me 
took the dinkey and pulled over to the 
island, to see who it was a’spooking round 
that time o’ night. We could hear men 
a’talking afore we landed, and when we 
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and is a popular picnic resort. On its lower 
end may still be seen relics of the mis- 
directed labors of the treasure-seekers. 

Polipell’s Island lies close to the North- 
ern entrance to the ‘* Wey Gat,” and 
directly at the feet of him who looks down 
on it from Storm-King’s summit. It is but 
a little rocky islet, and was for years only 
inhabited by a solitary fisherman and his 
crazy wife, whom he tenderly cared for. 
She fancied herself to be the Queen of 
England, in which delusion she was care- 
fully humored by her husband and his few 
acquaintances, who always addressed her 
as ** Your Majesty.” The mate of a river 
schooner recently told the following story 
of his experience with treasure-seekers on 
Polipell’s Island : — 

‘*T was in the latter part of June, about 
three years ago, when we dropped anchor 
one night off Polipell’s, waiting for the tide 
to turn afore we tried to go down through 
the Highlands. ’Bout eleven o’clock in 
my watch on deck I seed a light over on 


clim’ over the rocks and looked down into 
a little holler, we seen five of ’em a’diggin’ 
for old Kidd’s treasure: one stood up, fast 
asleep, kind o’ mesmerized like, and told 
the others where to dig. Thinking I might 
have some fun out of ’em, I slipped back 
to the dinkey for an old fog-horn, that we 
kep’ in her, an’ brought it back to the 
diggin’s. °*Twas a ghostly kind of a night 
and the moon was tearin’ through the 
clouds, dead afore the wind, with ev’ry 
rag set and drawin’. I felt kind o’ scary 
myself, when I remembered the stories I’d 
heard of the speerits that allers guards old 
Kidd’s gold, an’ every now and then I 
gin a look over my shoulder into the 
bushes, more’n half expecting to see some 
of them spiritooal gardeens of the treasure 
put in an appearance an’ stop the proceed- 
ings. The diggin’ fellers seemed to need 
to keep their courage up, too; for every 
few minutes they’d stop work to take a 
swig from a big jug of Jamaicy, that stood 
on the edge of the hole. 
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** Bimeby, after we'd watched ’em "bout 
an hour or so, one of ’em struck some- 
thing hard with his spade, a bit of old iron 
or a tomato can I reckon, and they all 
gathered round to examine what it was. 
Just then T up with the old horn and giv 
a blast, that must have sounded like 
Gabriel’s trumpet tothem fellows ; for you 
oughter have seen ’em scatter. Sich a 
gittin’ [never see afore or sence — Helter- 
skelter, lickitty split, they went for their 
boat, leaving their tools and the jug behind 
‘em. I collared the jug, and me and the 
cook made tracks for the dinkey. Sence 
that time [ve never heard of anybody’s 
diggin’ for Kidd’s gold on Polipell’s; but 
it’s considered a powerful hanted place, 
and has got a big reputation for speerits.’’ 

From Cornwall a capital road leads over 
the mountains, back of Storm-King and 
Cro’ Nest, to West Point; and, in the 
early summer, when one is jubilant over 
his first outing, and the woods are sweet 
with the perfumes of the wild grape-vines ; 
or in autumn, when the crisp air sends the 
blood tingling through every vein, and 
when the woods are aglow with the gor- 
geous coloring of a year’s accumulation of 
- gold and precious dyes, and heavy with 
the scent of ripened leaves, it offers a walk 
that is well worth the taking 

West Point, lapped in the very bosom of 
the Highlands, is their chef-d’ euvre as an 
attraction. Probably more of sentiment 
and romance centres about it than about 
any other spot in the country. It is the 
military stronghold of the Hudson, and, 
in a certain sense, of the nation; for from 
here come the trained leaders to whom in 
times of danger the nation looks for guid- 
ance. That sentiment flourishes amid the 
beautiful scenery and bewitching acces- 
sories of West Point can easily be im- 
agined ; and that its reputation as a lover’s 
paradise is world-wide may be gained from 
the following anecdote of an incident of 
travel, that occurred to a young Bostonian 
in Paris last summer. 

Ele had just been introduced to a spright- 
ly French girl, who showed a decided par- 
tiality towards Americans, and who was 
very proud of the intimate knowledge of 
their country that she had acquired in the 
course of numerous conversations with 
them. 

YounG Bostonian. — ‘* Yes, I am from 
the East, New England we call it.” 

MADEMOISELLE. —‘* Ah! ze East, vat 
you call New England. Mais vere you 
haf no sentiment, no afiaires du ceeur.’’ 
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‘* No sentiment, mademoiselle? I beg 
pardon, but really you are mistaken ; why, 
in Boston we abound in sentiment.’’ 

**Ah non. Not ze true sentiment, not 
amour. Zat est réservé for ze west, ze 
extreme point of ze West, ou est la prome- 
nade de amour.” 

‘*The promenade de l'amour! Really, 
mademoiselle, I am ashamed to say that | 
never even heard of such a place in my 
country.” 

**QOui, oui, so I haf tell you. In ze 
Boston you haf no such promenade de 
l'amour, de la coquetterie, as in ze West, in 
ze point of ze West.” 

With its Flirtation Walk, its monuments 
and relics, its battle-flags, its cemetery, in 
which lie many of the country's bravest 
and best, its traditions and history. its 
music, its living heroes, and fledgeling 
cadets, its exquisite scenery, and with the 
military glamour that surrounds it like a 
halo, West Point is certainly a fascinating 
place to visit, and one of which Ameri- 
cans may feel justly proud. 

Leaving the Academy grounds, the road 
winds through the woods along the high 
river bank, affording every now and then 
bits of delicious scenery, glancing waters, 
white sails, and distant mountains. It 
passes Cranston’s great summer hostelry, 
perched high above the river on the verge 
of a stupendous cliff, through the villages 
of Highland Falls and Fort Montgomery, 
crosses the restless Popolopen, — skirts 
Bloody Pond, guarded by ghosts of Hessian 
soldiers, winds around the base of Bear 
Hill, makes an inland detour to avoid the 
Doodletown marshes, and finally, upborne 
on the broad flanks of Dunderberg, passes 
from the Highlands into the more level 
country beyond. 

Next to West Point the most important 
and interesting place in the Western High- 
lands is Fort Montgomery. During the 
Revolution it and Fort Clinton on the 
opposite side of Popolopen Creek were 
erected for the protection of the huge iron 
chain which, buoyed by rafts of logs, was 
stretched across the river to Anthony's 
Nose, and so formed the first of the three 
barriers thus opposed to British navigation 
of the Hudson. Now, shorn of its mili- 
tary importance, Fort Morftgomery is only 
notable as being « dumping-point for iron 
ore, and the river terminus of a road lead- 
ing far back in the mountains, to the 
Forest of Dean mine, one of the most fa- 
mous iron mines in the country. It was 
worked long before the Revolution, and 
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these highland valleys was 
broken by the ceaseless 
din of hammers, the clank 
of machinery, and the in- 
cessant rumbling of heavy 
teams. The mines were 
worked night and day, and 
the sky was never free 
from the smoke and glare 
of the furnaces. With the 
close of the war, the sterile 
hill country was again de- 
serted, and most of it was 
allowed to lapse into its 
former state of wilder- 
ness. To 
this day it 
forms one 
of the 
wildest 
and least 
frequented 
portionsof 
New York 
State ; and 
were it not 
for the 
old mines, 
ruined fur- 
naces, and 
afew other 
traces of 
the busy 
industries 
once car- 
ried on 
within its 
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from it came much of the material em- 
ployed in the manufacture of guns for the 
American army. During the war, gov- 
ernment engineers from West Point erected 
furnaces for the reduction of ore all 


through the hills, and many new mines 


were opened. Roads were built to the 


river, and for eight years the solitude of 


borders, it 
would be impossible to realize 
that it had ever been occupied, 
save by the few scattered tami- 
lies whose little log-houses 
may occasionally be found by 
diligent search among the val- 
leys. 

Clustered about the Forest 
of Dean mine is a thrifty set- 
tlement of cottages occupied 
by those employed about the 
works, and in this vicinity are 
several good farms ; but farther 
back in the hills the dwellers 

are a rude and savage race, whose know]l- 
edge of the world is often limited by the 
mountains that bound their horizon. 
Here, in primitive structures of logs, poles, 
and bark, whole families live in a single 
room. At the approach of a stranger the 
children, who are often as naked as though 
born in the interior of Africa, scuttle away 
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into the underbrush like so many par- 
tridges, while their elders regard the in- 
truder with an air of mixed apprehension 
and curiosity. They make a scanty living 
by burning charcoal, cutting hoop-poles, 
gathering berries, hunting, and, very rarely, 
working in the mines. Here is presented 
the curious 

spectacle of 

the semi- 

barbarism 

the re- 

motest fron- 

tier rampant 

within forty 

miles of the 

metropolis 

of the coun- 

try. So easy 

of access is 

this remark- 

able and 

little known 

section, that 

the explorer 

may run out from New York on an,early 
morning train over the Erie Railway, stop 
at any of the stations inthe Ramapo valley, 
tramp fifteen or twenty miles through the 
wilderness to the Hudson, and _ there, 
taking a West Shore train, be back in the 
city in time for a late dinner. 

On the direct road from Fort Mont- 
gomery to the Ramapo valley, and about 
four miles back from the Hudson, stands 
one of the most picturesque ruins to be 
seen in this country. It is that of the 
largest and most important of the several 
furnaces that were erected among these 
ferruginous hills, and is well worth a visit. 
It stands in an open field by the road-side, 
and is about thirty feet high; its gray 
walls are mantled with ivy, and from its 
crumbling crest springs a clump of good- 
sized forest-trees. Its arched entrance and 
interior dome are as clean-cut and unbroken 
as when the builders left them, and are 
beautiful specimens of the stone-mason’s art. 
It is known as the old furnace far ex- 
cellence, and is said to have been erected 
under the personal supervision of Kosci- 
usko, the gallant Pole, whose love for 
liberty brought him to the assistance of the 
struggling colonies. From this furnace 
came the metal for the links of the most 
southerly of the Hudson-river chains, for 
the making of many cannon, and tons of 
shot and shell. Its present peaceful occu- 
pation is to afford shelter to a farmer’s 
cattle. 


of 
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The visitor will find the greater part of 
the way from Fort Montgomery to the old 
furnace deeply rutted and horribly dusty, 
from the passage of the never-ending pro- 
cession of ore-laden wagons from the iron 
mines; but, if he can only discover them, 
a series of charming by-paths through the 

woods will 
lead him to 
his destina- 
tion by a 
route much 
shorter than 
the travelled 

road. 
Although 
the Western 
Highlands 
of the Hud- 
son offer, in 
every direc- 
tion, more 
attractions 
than their 
neighbors 
across the river, the latter are by no means 
devoid of interesting features. To one as- 
cending the river, the Eastern Highlands 
proper begin with Anthony’s Nose, although 
the very considerable height of Manitou 
Mountain rises between it and Peekskill on 
the south. According to the legend related 
by Washington Irving, Anthony’s Nose re- 
ceived its name from no less a person than 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant himself, while, 
accompanied by his favorite trumpeter An- 
thony Van Corlear, he was on his memor- 
able voyage up the Hudson. From the 
subtle pen that so skilfully blended prosy 
facts and quaint tonceits, we have the fol- 
lowing account of how it came to pass : — 


‘* And now I am going to tell a fact, 
which I doubt much my readers will hesi- 
tate to believe; but if they do they are 
welcome not to believe a word in this whole 
history, for nothing which it contains is 


more true. It must be known then that 
the nose of Antony the trumpeter was of a 
very lusty size, strutting boldly forth from 
his countenance like a mountain of Gol- 
conda; being sumptuously bedecked with 
rubies and other precious stones, the true 
regalia of a king of good fellows, which 
jolly Bacchus grants to all who bowse it 
heartily at the flagon. Now thus it hap- 
pened that bright and early in the morning 
the good Antony, having washed his burly 
visage, was leaning over the quarter railing 
of the galley, contemplating it in the 
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glassy wave below. Just at this moment 
the illustrious sun, breaking in all its 
splendor from behind a high bluff of the 
Highlands, did dart one of his most potent 
beams full upon the refulgent nose of the 
sounder of brass — the reflection of which 
shot straightway down, hissing-hot into 
the water, and killed a mighty sturgeon 
that was sporting beside the vessel! This 
huge monster, being with infinite labor 
hoisted on board, furnished a luxurious 
repast to all of the crew, being accounted 
of excellent flavor, excepting about the 
wound, where it smacked a little of brim- 
stone; and this, on my veracity, was the 
first time that ever sturgeon was eaten in 
these parts by Christian people. When 
this astonishing miracle came to be made 
known to Peter Stuyvesant, and that he 
tasted of the unknown fish, he, as may 
well be supposed, marvelled exceedingly ; 
and, as a monument thereof, he gave the 
name of Axfony’s Nose to a stout promon- 
tory in the neighborhood ; and it has con- 
tinued to be called Antony’s Nose ever 
since that time.” : 


On the top of this mountain is a copper 
mine, the only one in operation in the 
Highlands, and from this same summit 


may be obtained a view equal in interest, 
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and more extended, than that offered from 
Storm-King. On the south from the 
Highlands to the distant blue Palisades 
it embraces the broad Hudson valley, with 
its cities and villages, its fertile farms, 
and many teeming hives of industry. 
Included in this view on the south-east, 
lies the village of Dover Plains, the home 
of Lossing the historian. In the immedi- 
ate foreground glisten in the sunlight the 
tents of the State encampment of the Na- 
tional Guard, and close beyond, Peeks- 
kill, where Henry Ward Beecher has his 
summer house. straggles up its hill side. 
In the dim distance, across Westchester 
farms, and beyond the hazy hills of Con- 
necticut, may be caught an occasional 
gleam of the salt waters of Long Island 
Sound. 

To the north of Anthony’s Nose the 
hills retire somewhat from the river. so as 
to leave an irregular terrace between them 
and it, which has been utilized as the site 
of a number of fine residences, among 
which, at Garrison’s, opposite West Point, 
is that of the Hon. Hamilton Fish. Back 
of theSe, clean-cut and sharp as an obelisk, 
rises Sugar Loaf, the best known of the 
Highlands; for its peculiar shape betrays 
its identity, even to him who sees it for the 
first time. The first summit north of 
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Sugar-Loaf is crowned by a peculiar and 
incongruous architectural pile known as 
‘*Qsborne’s Castle,” from which the view 
is superb ; but its extreme isolation must be 
depressing. 

Beyond Garrison’s, still to the north, lies 
Constitution Island, of which the west- 
ernmost rocks are but a hand’s throw 
from West Point. Here are the ‘* Nar- 
rows” of the Hudson; for here its channel 
is more contracted than at any other point 
south of Troy. On Constitution Island, in 
quiet retirement, dwell the Warner sisters, 
whose ‘* Wide Wide World” has gained for 
them an enviable literary reputation. 
Hidden by the island from the view of the 
up-river traveller until he is abreast of it, 
in a peaceful valley at the foot of Mt. 
Taurus, lies the pretty village of Cold 
Spring, famous for its foundries from 
which, during our civil war, came the 
great Parrot guns that were served with 
such terrible precision in Union batteries. 
Nestled at the feet of Taurus is Undercliff, 
once the home of the poet Morris; and 
beyond rises sharply the naked wall of 
Break-Neck, which is flanked on the oppo- 
site side by the dome of Beacon Hill, most 
northerly of the Eastern Highlands, and 
forming one of the pillars that guard their 
upper gateway. From here the Fishkill 
Hills — called by the Indians ‘* Matteawan,” 
or good fur — sweep away to the north-east, 
and are soon merged in the Berkshires of 
Massachusetts. The country between 
them and Newburgh Bay was the scene of 
many of the exploits of Enoch Crosby, the 
‘* Harvey Birch” of Fennimore Cooper’s 
‘+ Spy.” 

Having hurried down through the West- 
ern Highlands, taken a flying trip up 
the river again among their neighbors on 
the east, and thus glanced at the most 
salient features of the scenery amid which 
the canoeists of the Hudson have pitched 
their tents, we have arrived once more at 
the shore of Newburgh Bay opposite the 
camp on Plum Point. Crossing the bay 
we shall find the canoeists, whom we left 
sleeping near the flickering embers of 
the camp-fires, awakening to the duties 
and pleasures of another day, and remon- 
strating against the provoking shortness of 
the hours allotted to sleep, and the unde- 
sirable promptness of the sun’s rising. On 
one side may be seen a hungry Mohican 
who has coaxed a small fire into a blaze, 
and is preparing for himself a_ slight 
ante-breakfast repast, with which to fortify 
himself against the morning air. An- 
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other of the tribe which sails under the 
totem of the turtle, sleeps near by and 
dreams of breakfasts other than those pre- 
pared by himself. 

Beyond the Mohicans, among. their 
canoes, are camped the New York men, 
one of whom, still enveloped in his mid- 
night blanket, gazes ruefully at the little 
pile of damp sticks from which he has 
vainly endeavored to evolve a cheerful 
blaze. The pensive silhouette, standing 
on the end of the landing-float and gazing 
wistfully out over the waters, is another 
member from New York, who is wonder- 
ing if there are any fish in the river, and if 
he could catch them if there were, and if 
not, what he shall do for breakfast. Back 
in the woods, their columns of smoke 
reveal the camp of the provident Knicker- 
bockers, who have already begun -those 
culinary operations which will be contin- 
ued during the day for their own entertain- 
ment and that of the hungry stragglers 
who are sure to be attracted to these tents 
of proverbial hospitality. 

The sun has hardly risen when a series 
of shrill whistle-blasts from the river, an- 
nounce the arrival of the ‘* bumboat,” 
a diminutive steam launch that acts as 
tender to that peculiar river institution, 
a floating grocery. The ‘‘ bumboat” has 
hardly come to anchor when she is sur- 
rounded by a swarm of canoes of all 
models, propelled by hungry and dishev- 
elled paddlers, who clamor for bread, 
butter, eggs, sugar, coffee, and the score 
of articles that come under the general 
head of morning supplies. 

After breakfast comes dinner, and after 
dinner comes supper; of course with in- 
tervals of much loafing and some racing. 
At this meet the racing was not particu- 
larly good, as the waters of the bay cither 
slumbered in calms, or were lashed to fury 
by blasts from out the **‘ Wey Gat,” during 
the hours devoted to the sport. Amid one 
of these periods of turmoil, the ‘*‘ Dot” of 
New York, and the ** Snake” of Albany, 
attempted to sail their great match race; 
but, as neither could get over the course 
within the time limit, they exchanged 
flags, and agreed to try conclusions another 
time. 

This Hudson River Canoe Meet, which 
proved an eminently successful affair, was 
but one of a series of similar local gather- 
ings which, as the natural result of the 
rapid spread of canoeing, have been held 
in various sections of the country, during 
the summer. Thus, in addition to the 
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great annual meet of the American Canoe 
Association held at the Thousand Islands 
the first two weeks of August, meets have 
been held on the Merrimac, on the Con- 
necticut, at Lake George, on Esopus 
Island in the Hudson, at hicago, and at 
other places. Another season we shall, 
doubtless, in addition to others, hear of a 
Canadian Meet, a Pacific Coast Meet, a 
Western, and a Southern Meet, and of 
branch associations growing out of these 
meets. Such associations are already 
needed, and will prove of great benefit to 
canoeists living so remote from the place 
of holding the A. C. A. Meet, that they are 
unable to attend it. They will bear the 
same relations to the parent organization, 








that State Divisions do to the League of 
American Wheelmen, and will be simi- 
larly governed. 

So thoroughly enjoyable and pleasant 
are these local gatherings of kindred spirits, 
united by ties of a common interest, that 
those of us who attended the first Hudson 
River Meet are already looking forward 
with bright anticipations to its repetition 
in 1885. Although we have been com- 
pelled to house our canoes for the winter 
our camp-fires still burn brightly, and 
around them we revive delightful memo- 
ries of that summer camp beside Hudson 
waters, and await impatiently the time 
when we may again pitch our tents in the 
shadows of its Highlands. 

\ 


Kirk Munroe. 
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Mr. MattrHew BrAMBLE writing from 
Bath, about a hundred years ago, in an- 
swer to a question why he ‘does not 
take the air a-horseback this fine weather,” 
asks in return if he ‘* shall commit him- 
self to the high roads of London or Bristol 
to be stifled with dust, or pressed to death 
in the midst of post-chaises, /lying-ma- 
chines, wagons and coal horses?” 

This little extract from ‘* Humphrey 
Clinker” shows that the idea of increas- 
ing one’s natural powers of locomotion by 
the use of the wheel was familiar to those 
who lived in the last century. Doubtless 
the flying-machines alluded to were veloci- 
pedes, as it is difficult to conceive of an 
aerial navigator flying so low as to interfere 
with a gentleman ‘‘ a-horseback.” 

At Alnwick Castle, in the north of Eng- 
land, two of the old dandy horses may still 
be seen in the armory, unless they have 
been removed within the last three years. 
It is strange that they have not attracted 
more attention from English cyclists, as 


they are probably two of the oldest bicycles - 


in existence. These curious relics of a 
past age much resemble in appearance 
the wooden bicycle of 1868 or thereabouts. 
The two wheels are of equal size, about 
thirty-two inches in diameter, are placed 
one behind the other, and are connected by 
a back-bone, to which a spring bearing 
the saddle is attached, just as in the 
old bone-shaker. Here the resemblance 
ceases. In front of the saddle, a padded 
cushion supported by an iron bracket is 
placed, apparently to serve as a rest for 
the arms and upper part of the body ; from 
this cushion a handle attached to the front 
wheel can be reached, by which the ma- 
chine can be steered; no cranks or pedals 
acting on the front wheel are seen. Be- 
striding his saddle, the rider shoved with 
his feet on the road on either side alter- 
nately, and so managed to get up a fair 
pace, though he seldom had his feet off the 
ground for any distance. I wished to try 
one of the old machines, but the attendant, 
though he said he had often ridden around 
the armory on one of them, was not in- 
clined to allow me to gratify my curiosity. 
These ancient bicycles are well finished, 
with brass mountings and carvings on the 
woodwork, but are most ponderous, each 
weighing, as far as one could judge, 


about an hundred weight. The attendant 
declared that they were about two hundred 
years old, but this was evidently a laudable 
desire on his part to do full justice to the 
antiquity of the machines. ‘They probably 
date from the end of the last, or the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

My own experiences on the bicycle date 
from the ‘‘ middle ages” in the history of 
cycling, that is, from the year 1869. I 
was then in the sunshiny East, at a large 
station in Central India; there we had read 
accounts of the wonderful new velocipedes 
which were going to revolutionize popular 
modes of progression; how a machine 
with two wheels, one in front of the other, 
had been invented, on which a man could 
ride without falling, and out-rival a horse 
in speed and endurance; how economical 
it was, requiring only a little oil for its sus- 
tenance ; how it stood, like the steeds in the 
stables of Branksome Hall, ‘‘ ready saddled 
by day and night,” and would not run 
away no matter how long it was left to 
stand —or rather to lean — by itself. One 
man who had recently come from England 
had brought out one of the wonderful 
machines, and there was much curiosity 
to see it. The owner had just learned to 
ride before he left home, and we watched 
him with wonder and admiration. Going 
around in a circle was his forte; he could 
go straight ahead, but was not quite cer- 
tain of himself when he did so. As an 
exhibition he preferred, therefore, to gyrate 
round a circle in front of his bungalow. 

Stimulated by his example and that of 
several others, I also got a bicycle. Now- 
adays, I suppose, it would be looked upon 
as a wretched old bone-shaker; then it 
appeared a light and elegant vehicle, 
resplendent with varnish and _ polished 
steel. At first I thought I should never 
manage it, but after a few trials I was 
suddenly surprised to find that it was 
possible to keep one’s balance on it on 
a downward incline, and when this was 
accomplished the riding came easily 
enough. In about a week I could wheel 
over the roads of the station to my 
satisfaction and the admiration of the 
children of the regiment, — an admiration 
which the other inhabitants did not share. 
At the very outset, my cycling received a 
check, for a horse started at the unusual 
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sight. This would have been a trifling 
matter but for the fact that there was a 
lady behind the animal, and she also 
started at the same time that the horse did. 
The result was an order that ‘bicycles were 
not to be ridden on the roads of the canton- 
ment; but as the bicyclists remonstrated, 
and pointed out how difficult it was to ride 
anywhere else, a compromise was effected 
by which the common wheel was to be 
interfered with as little as possible, and 
ladies in carriages were to be carefully 
avoided. One of us was an official of some 
importance in the station, and as we all 
resembled each other in riding bicycles, if 
in nothing else, I sometimes received an 
amount of attention that was rather em- 
barrassing. When I rode through the 
crowded bazaar, policemen would offi- 
ciously clear the road for me, and a fat 
shopkeeper would occasionally come out in 
front of his store, salaam low, and present 
a petition. Such attention it has not been 
my lot to receive when bicycling in other 
lands. The policemen I have met else- 
where have not cleared the road for me, 
though they have occasionally warned me 
off the footpath, somewhat curtly, and 
what notice the populace have bestowed 
on me I would much rather have dis- 
pensed with. 

My bicycling ardor did not last long in 
India. With the thermometer ranging 
from 95° to 105° degrees in the shade, the 
process of riding a bone-shaker, when one is 
not used toit, is attended with some fatigue 
and much moisture; and I was often 
forcibly reminded of the condition of the 
lady in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” at 
Squire Thornhill’s dance, whose mode of 
expressing her sentiments the good vicar 
considered somewhat coarse. One of the 
chief difficulties I found was to keep the 
machine in working order. The intense 
heat caused the wooden felloes and spokes 
to shrink and crack, and the wheels re- 
quired constant repair. Of course, this 
was in the very early days of cycling; 
elsewhere, as well as in India, the bicycle 
did not turn out to be all that fancy had 
painted it. 

When I left India a few months after I 
had learned to ride fairly, I left my 
bicycle at the same time, and. did not re- 
sume it till some years afterwards. My next 
essay was made in quite another part of 
the world, and under very different con- 
ditions. I was in Nova Scotia, and paying 
a visit to a friend one day, I saw an old- 
fashioned bicycle standing’ in a passage, 


and was seized with a desire to mount it 
and see if I had lost my cunning. It was 
difficult to say what the owner of this ma- 
chine wanted a bicycle for, as he never 
rode on it. He was popularly supposed to 
be a very good rider, but though often 
pressed to give an exhibition of his skill, 
he always declined, unwilling to pale his 
reputation by vain display. Though he 
did not use his machine himself, he had 
no objection to his friends doing so. He 
sent it over to me, and would neither take 
it back nor allow me to purchase it. This 
old bicycle served me for many a day, and 
I got to feel the same attachment to it that 
a man does to a favorite pony. It under- 
went as many alterations as an old cutter- 
yacht which has been lengthened and 
renovated, until there is hardly any of the 
original structure remaining. A _ few 
months riding over the hard, stony roads 
of Nova Scotia sufficed to knock the 
wooden wheels to pieces, and they were re- 
placed by the iron tension ones, with india- 
rubber tires, then coming into fashion. With 
these, and the long spring, I found it a most 
comfortable machine to ride over rough 
roads. One of my duties was a daily visit 
to a military prison, about three miles and 
a half from the town; for this I found the 
bicycle a valuable help, and some of my 
pleasantest cycling recollections are of the 
early morning ride to the edge of the 
harbor, on one of whose islands the old 
prison, which had been built for French 
prisoners of war in the last century, stood ; 
of the row across, the bath in the sea, and 
the ride back to breakfast with a suitable 
appetite. 

When I returned to England a few years 
later, I took the old bicycle with me, and 
though I soon adopted one of the modern 
machines, then (1878) becoming common, 
and rode a good deal on it over the roads 
of the’ north of England, I never abandoned 
my old favorite, as I found that on the 
scores of safety, convenience in mounting 
and dismounting, and comfort on rough 
roads, the low form of machine has many 
advantages over the high, though it is not 
so fast on good roads. I sent it to be 
done up by a certain manufacturing firm. 
They looked on it with scorn, and in- 
formed me that it was not worth mend- 
ing; however, I declined their advice, 
and never regretted the money I spent 
on my old hobby. For long distances, 
over good or moderately good roads, 
the high machine was always used; but 
I found it very convenient to have the 
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low bicycle to go short distances at night, 
or when frequent dismounts had to be 
made. The good roads, interesting scenery 
and places make England a most delightful 
country for the wheel. I enjoyed many a 
ride over the roads of Northumberland, 
Durham, and North Yorkshire, and en- 
joyed them all the more that I did not 
attempt to make a record or to get over as 
many miles as possible within a given 
time, which is the bane of so many wheel- 
men, both in England and America. 

Once more I had to go to India, and 
though I had to hurry off on a short 
notice, I managed to pack up my favorite 
old machine and take it with me in pref- 
erence to my 50-inch; and most service- 
able I found it. The roads of an Indian 
cantonment are probably the best for 
cycling in the world. Usually very level, 
they are made with a hard clay containing 
a good deal of iron, and this clay, broken 
down, mixed with water, well pounded, 
and baked by a tropical sun, makes a road 
as smooth as if it were of cement. Bicy- 


cles and tricycles are common in the large 
towns, and both have penetrated to remote 
stations, the latter being most favored as 
Tricycles are seldom 


aids to locomotion. 
ridden for amusement in India. Now 
that I had got over the difficulty of learn- 
ing how to use a bicycle, and the trouble 
of keeping it in working order had disap- 
peared, owing to the improvements in its 
design and manufacture, I habitually 
used the little wheel in preference to 
walking or riding, even if I had only 
a few hundred yards to go. Occasionally, 
I took rather long rides on it, but these 
were rare. 

One of them deserves, perhaps, to be 
chronicled, as it falls to the lot of few bicy- 
clists to be able to record a run over a spur 
of the Himalayan mountains. From my 
bungalow on the plains, I could see the three 
tiers of the Himalayas rising one above the 
other. The first, a comparatively low 
range of mountains, the Sewaliks, some 
2,000 feet high; the second, from about 
5,000 to 7,000 feet, has, on its peaks, the 


chief hill sanitaria of Bengal, — Simla,. 


Landour, Massooree, etc. Beyond these 
the snowy range rises into and above the 
clouds, forming the roof of the world, ac- 
cording to an Eastern belief, a grand sight, 
the first view of which is never forgotten. 
A fairly good carriage road led from the 
station to the foot of the second range, 
over a pass in the lower hills called the 
Mowea; and as I wished to visit Lan- 
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dour, I determined to use the bicycle for a 
part of the journey, although it was the hot 
season. In order to get a good start, I 
drove and rode on horseback the first twelve 
miles of my journey; then I mounted my 
iron horse, which I had sent on ahead, and 
pushed on in the declining day. The 
road, though not so smooth and even as 
those of the cantonments, was not bad, and 
for the first eight miles was monotonously 
level. It was a close, sweltering afternoon 
in August, and as I plodded on I remem- 
bered with regret my rides in England 
and Nova Scotia, when the air was frosty, 
and I had to work hard to keep myself 
warm. AsI neared the hills, the grade 
began to rise, and the pedalling became 
harder. The evening. advanced, and dark 
clouds appeared coming up rapidly from 
the south and east, along the sides of the 
mountains. The sky changed from blue 
to a refreshing black; then the clouds 
opened out and discharged their contents 
in the fashion of tropical skies. Soon 
the road was a running stream some inchés 
deep, but the bottom was fortunately hard, 
and the wheels swished through the water 
without losing much way, though I began 
to feel the constant pushing against the 
upward incline, and dismounted occasion- 
ally to relieve the strain. Here I found 
the advantage of a low machine, which I 
could mount without using a step. As the 
evening advanced into night the rain 
ceased, after thoroughly drenching me. I 
looked anxiously for the rest-house, the 
‘¢dak bungalow,” where I had deter- 
mined to stop until early morning. Herds 
of cattle passed me going homewards, with 
solemn, prematurely aged boys in charge ; 
by the roadside» were occasional groups 
of bullock-carts drawn up, the drivers 
encamped beside them for their evening 
halt, cooking their meal by a small fire, 
or squatted round it, enjoying their beloved 
‘*hubble bubble,” and listening to the 
prominent man in an Indian social gath- 
ering — the story-teller. . These I accosted, 
asking ‘‘ How, far is the bungalow?” 
There was no answer. The apathy of the 
Hindoo is too great for his curiosity to be 
raised even by the unwonted sight of a 
man riding on two wheels. At last, 
from a policeman in a road-side guard- 
house, I elicited that I was close to my 
destination, and soon I saw the welcome 
sight of my old servant with a lantern. I 
had sent him on ahead in one of the 
vehicles called ‘eckas,” and with a 
sagacity and energy unusual in a native he 





A-WHEEL IN THREE CONTINENTS. 


was on the lookout to pilot me up a steep 
hill to the rest-house, where I put up for 
the remainder of the night. 

I had now got to the foot of the first 
range of hills, over which the road crosses 
by the Mowea Pass, and this I proposed 
to tackle in the morning. At 5 A.M. I 
was in the saddle again. It was a misty 
morning, close and still, after the storm 
of the previous evening. Hills covered 
with dense, tropical verdure, rose steep on 
either side, and round their bases the road 
curved, ever ascending, following a water- 
course. Part of the way I was able to ride 
with an occasional dismount, but soon the 
ascent became too steep for anything but 
walking, and, pushing the machine in front, 
I at last reached the head of the pass, where 
I found a tunnel cut through the hill. 
Mounting again, I sped through this, and 
rushed down the other side of the range, 
into the valley of the Dhoon, at a tremen- 
dous speed for a small machine, with my 
feet on the leg rest,—an antiquated but 
comfortable addition to the old bicycle. 
Through the valley a river runs, or rather 
rushes. This I apprehended might be 
troublesome to cross; but when I got to it 
I found the superfluous water had run off, 
and I easily pushed through with the water 
only a little above the bearings. Once over 
the river the road was nearly level into 
the station of Dehra Dhoon, a pretty place 
near the foot of the hills, much frequented 
by old Anglo-Indians, who offen retire to 
it to spend the evening of their days. 
In the cold season, when all Indian stations 
look their best, it is a charming spot. 
Hedges of roses line the roads, and the 
white, trim bungalows, with their neat 
‘* compounds ’’ and gardens, the fine trees 
and the park-like look of the surrounding 
country with the Himalayas in the back- 
ground, make one think India not a bad 
country to live in, after all, in spite of the 
heat, the apathetic, and somewhat irritat- 
ing natives, the sunstrokes, fevers, cholera, 
and other drawbacks of a like nature. In 
the late summer Dehra has a damp, 
mouldy, deserted look, and most of its 
inhabitants are away, disporting them- 
selves on the neighboring heights of Lan- 
dour and Massooree. 

Getting out of Dehra I had a gentle 
though constant ascent of five or six miles, 
which I found the most fatiguing part of 
the journey, coming asit did just at the end. 
Slowly I pushed on, with frequent dis- 
mounts, till at last the hotel at Rajpore, at 
the foot of the higher range of mountains, 
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was reached, and I had to take to other 
modes of progression. I returned by the 
way I came the following week, and it was 
a case of ‘*‘factle descensus,”’ the plains of 
Bengal at that season resembling the 
place it is easy to descend to, as far as heat 
is concerned. Going back I accomplished 
some thirty-five miles in three hours and 
twenty minutes, — not bad going for a 36- 
inch wheel, considering that I had to walk 
up the hill out of the Dhoon valley. The 
whole distance traversed on the wheel — 
about eighty miles— will appear short to 
a bicycle rider ; but the climate and locality 
make it somewhat out of the common. 

My last ride of any importance was 
during the past summer, —a three days’ run 
down the south shore of the river St. 
Lawrence from Point Levi, opposite Que- 
bec, to Cacouna. Leaving Quebec in 
company with two of the Quebec Bicycle 
Club, one bright July morning, we were 
ferried across the river, and mounted our 
wheels on the opposite shore. For the first 
fifteen miles the road is macadamized, 
and the going easy. After that the ordi- 
nary country road is met with, parts of 
which are fairly good, parts decidedly bad. 
As we did not attempt to make a record, 
our days’ journeys were moderate, about 
forty miles on the average, —a sufficient 
ride for an ordinary wheelman over indiffer- 
ent roads. We were the first bicyclists to 
travel on those roads, and we attracted con- 
siderable attention from the French-Cana- 
dian habctants, who wondered and gossiped 
about the curious machines by which a man 
could travel as fast and as far as a horse. 
Where did we come from? Where were 
we going? and how much did the machine 
cost? were the questions asked, but with 
much complimentary phraseology, for the 
French-Canadian is nothing if not polite. 

The road follows the river all of the way, 
being seldom more than a mile from the 
tidal mark, and sometimes running along 
the beach. Near Riviére du Loup, an ex- 
cellent gravel road, just by the water’s 
edge, gave us a splendid five-mile run ; but 
this was an exceptional luxury, often a 
baked, humpy, clay road had obliged us 
either to get off and walk, or be jolted in a 
way that made us objurgate the iron horse 
on which we were mounted. The view of 
the river with its islands, and of the chain 
of mountains on the north shore, is very fine. 

We intended to have ridden fifty miles 
farther, but a break-down obliged us to 
take to the railway, and to return for 
repairs. 


C. M. Douglass. 





A CANOE SONG. 


Across the broad breast of the river at rest 
Gayly I glide, 
For my paddle dips deep in its long, steady sweep 
Through the sleeping tide ; 
And the new risen sun gilds the drops as they run, 
Like pearls, from the blades with a tinkling song, 
And the ripples dance bright, and they laugh outright 
All my wake along; 
When I launch my canoe in the sweet, clear morn, 
We're the merriest pair ty the waters borne. 


Lo! now far away, the first breath of day, — 
The glassy floods wake, 
The wavelets arise, and they glisten like eyes 
That smile for love’s sake; 
My white sail I spread to the zephyr o’erhead, 
And graceful it bends to his welcome caress, 
Then, like a coy maid, the kiss we evade 
Should he too ardent press. 
Ah, my pretty canoe, in a wind fair and free, 
There is nothing afloat half so blithesome as we! 


. 
Now the freshening breeze goads on the great seas 
With white caps all crowned, 
Their green crests they hurl with foam-fringéd curl 
Ard they break all around ; 
But I reef down my sail, and I laugh in the gale, 
While it speeds us along mid the bright, driving spray, 
As to windward I sit, and like dragon-fly flit 
O’er the rollers so gay ; 
And my gallant canoe in the blustering wind 
Seems to revel with me in the joy that I find. 


Now Dian’s white fire stealeth upward and higher, 
Amid the still stars, 

In fleecy clouds wrapped, like a fairy entrapped 
In fairy-wrought bars. 

And as homeward we drift through the silver-strewn rift. 

Or silently paddle through channel and deep, 

All is steeped in the balm of the night’s restful calm, 

Lulling nature to sleep ; 
Yet no sweeter repose do these solitudes hide 
Than I find in my boat in the still even-tide. 


R. W. Gibson. 
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By CuHarLes RicHarps DonpceE, author of * A Shadow Love,” ‘“ Louise and I,” etc. 


V. 


“Tis so, — 
This paper has undone me: ’Tis th’ account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends.” 


** Gone, did you say?” 

John Harper had just run in from the 
field to fill the jug with molasses and 
water, and stood still in the door-way while 
recovering from the surprise of an an- 
nouncement from Clara. 

‘¢ Yes, he has been gone three hours,” 
the girl replied, ‘‘ and he left very hur- 
riedly.” 

‘*Gone! Well, I vow! 


and he 


never 


said a word about it at breakfast, either.” 
He crossed to the well-room and began 

filling the jug very leisurely, muttering to 

himself, and shaking his head negatively. 
‘‘Fine-appearing young man, and all 


that, in spite of his poverty, but —I 
haven’t been able, quite, to make him out 
—I haven’t been able, quite, to make him 
out.” 

The jug was filled with water, rinsed, 
refilled, and again emptied, when the old 
gentleman paused and looked out of the 
well-room window: 

** Clara, does Dot know anything about 
it?” he called, presently. 

Clara appeared in the door-way. 

**Does Dot know anything?” he re- 
peated, ‘* about the pesky fellow’s going 
so suddenly?” 

‘* No, and she is quite inconsolable. I 
do believe the girl has lost her senses from 
the way she has carried on for the last two 
weeks. It is positively absurd! Why, 
only yesterday she was embroidering a 
handkerchief with the initials ‘D. B.’ in 
the corner, and was very much offended 
because I suggested that she might be en- 
gaged in better employment.” 

‘*Hum!” The jug was slowly filled 
again, and the old gentleman started for 
the door. 

‘ You’ve forgotten the molasses, father.” 

‘*Sho! so I have.” The requisite 
sweetening: was added, with a moiety of 
ginger, and again the farmer started for the 


field. ‘* You’d better look around, Clara, 
and see what else is gone,”’ he called back 
from the door-yard; ‘‘ appearances are 
mighty deceitful nowadays.” 

Clara acted upon the suggestion im- 
mediately, and, starting upstairs to explore, 
met Dorothy coming out of her room. She 
looked a very picture of woe as she re- 
turned her cousin’s glance, and hurriedly 
thrust a letter into her pocket. 

‘* He’s gone forever,” she faltered, 
bravely trying to hide her feelings. 

The temptation to laugh, on Clara’s part, 
was irresistible, but she endeavored to con- 
trol herself, for now her curiosity was 
awakened. , 

‘¢ T thought you knew nothing about his 
going,” she began; ‘*t you told me so, 
surely.” 

*¢*] hadn’t found his note then” — 

‘* Then he has deigned to write an ex- 
planation of his very sudden departure. 
How considerate in him!” 

Dorothy’s eyes flashed angrily, as she 
answered with vehemence, ** No, he has 
not, for such an explanation would be 
wholly unnecessary. I am sure, now, that 
he is a noble-minded gentleman, in spite 
of all the unkind things you have said of 
him, and in spite of Mr. Anandale’s sus- 
picions. Mr. Anandale, indeed!” 

**Oh, well,” Clara returned, quietly, 
‘‘ if you know he is a gentleman, of course 
there is nothing moye to say; but he man- 
aged to get your fifty dollars very adroitly, 
notwithstanding.” 

The girl drew herself up into an attitude 
of proud scorn, and with lips tightly com- 
pressed, and eyes riveted upon her com- 
panion’s face, she took from her pocket 
three bank bills, and held them defiantly 
before her cousin’s gaze. 

‘* Has he returned it?” Clara asked, in 
surprise. 

‘* Every penny!” Dorothy exclaimed, 
triumphantly, ‘‘and now what can you 
say?” 

‘* T am astonished ! ” 

**T will read you his letter,” the girl 
went on, ‘‘ though I don’t want to, — no, 
I won’t, either, — you may read it your- 
self.” 


1Copyright, 1884, by Charles Richards Dodge. All rights reserved. 
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Clara took the letter eagerly, and read 
as follows : — 


DEAR LITTLE FRIEND, — By the time you receive 
this, I shall be far away, and, though you may think 
my departure sudden, I will say that it has been pre- 
meditated for days, circumstances making it a final 
necessity sooner than was expected. I must write 
nothing for the present, as my first explanations are 
due to another; but when the wrong to him has been 
forgiven, or, at least, when I have frankly told my 
story, you shall know how strange a fate has brought 
us together during the happy weeks of the summer 
nearly passed: and I shall then crave your forgive- 
ness for shortcomings of which now you know noth- 
ing, and which, in honor, I am bound some day to 
explain. 

I returr. the price paid for the portrait, —I had 
expected to do so in any event, —while appreciating 
fully your goodness of heart in offering it, — for I am 
too deeply in your debt to think for one moment of 
such acceptance. The picture was painted as a 
present, and you are asked now to accept it, as a slight 
token of the kindly friendship and sincere regard of 
Duncan Brown, whom you will never see more. I 
leave the village at once, and though I have thought 
it best to say good-by by letter, whatever the future 
may bring forth I trust you will think no less kindly 
of him who writes these lines, than you have in the 
brief past. With kindest wishes for your future hap- 
piness, I remain, 

Your sincere FRIEND OF ONE SUMMER. 


As a result of the reading Clara was 
That she had 


more mystified than before. 
modified her sentiments toward the gentle- 


man, however, became very apparent 
before many days, to Dorothy, who cer- 
tainly needed all the tender sympathy her 
cousin could give. For a week or more 
after Duncan Brown’s departure, Dorothy 
talked freely, betraying, unwittingly, the 
depth of her affection for the mysterious 
artist, and then she suddenly ceased to 
mention him. Clara appreciated that still- 
est waters betoken the deepest channel, 
while it needed but a glance into the girl’s 
face to tell of the heartache she was bravely 
endeavoring to conceal. Then Clara made 
some startling discoveries. 

About a week after Brown’s depart- 
ure she was putting his vacant room 
in order, when, chancing to open a stove, 
unused through the summer, she found it 
half full of waste paper, and, near the top, 
observed a number of clean fragments with 
writing upon them. Led by curiosity, 
these were fitted carefully together, and, to 
the girl’s satisfaction, not a single piece 
was missing. Upon first glance it ap- 
peared to be the rough draft of the letter 
to Dorothy. Reading it carefully, how- 
ever, she discovered that the first two or 
three paragraphs were totally different, and 
then she concluded the man had made two 
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attempts, sending the second letter, after 
thinking better of the confessions the first 
contained. The letter, save a number of 
erasures, was as follows : — 


MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND,— When you receive 
this I shall be far away, my sudden departure having 
been brought about earlier than was first anticipated, 
through the entanglements of unfortunate circum- 
stance. It was a sweet dream while it lasted, and 
the waking has filled me with bitter sorrow, never- 
theless, for your good, — for the good of others, as 
well as for my own peace of mind,— it is better 
that I quit the place at once. 

I have always been a believer in the theory that 
perfect friendship begets a like friendship; but now 
I feel that the word is but a vague synonyme for that 
other something which comes into every life, sooner 
or later, with a force almost irresistible, bringing the 
poor mortal either joy unspeakable, or, insuch a case 
as mine, sorrow as dark and relentless as the fate 
which pursues me. 

I must write nothing more for the present, as my 
first explanations are due to another, etc., etc. 


The remaining paragraphs appeared to 
be identical with the closing portion of the 
letter received by Dorothy, as Clara re- 
membered it, though the ending was more 
warmly expressed. 

‘**‘ He’s dead in love with the girl,” she 
exclaimed, when she had finished the piece 
of patchwork, and beguna second reading. 
‘¢ Yes, he must be,” she reflected, ‘‘ and 
he took a sudden leave only because he was 
fearful of compromising Dorothy by stand- 
ing in the way of De Witte King.” 

While admitting that the young fellow 
exhibited considerable nobility of character 
in his determination, it was nevertheless a 
very sensational discovery, and Clara 
emptied the stove forthwith, this resulting in 
other discoveries none the less startling, to 
say the least. Torn fragments of other 
letters and circulars followed, of no impor- 
tance, and she threw them aside; but a 
sheet of writing-paper, wadded into a ball, 
attracted her, which, upon being opened, 
disclosed the rough draft of a poem. 
Omitting the erasures and carefully read- 
ing interlineations, she picked out this 
unqualified declaration : — 


TO DOROTHY. 


Sweet Dorothy Drew, 
With eyes so brown! 
Is it you —sweet you — 
That I love so true, 
Or only your quaint tea-gown? 


Sweet Dorothy Drew, 

You have stolen my heart; 
Yet I dare not woo, 
And what can I do, 

Alas! but sadly depart? 
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Sweet Dorothy Drew, 
The world is wide, — 
But while it holds you, 
My love shall hold true, 
Whate’er else may betide. 


The search was growing decidedly in- 
teresting, but before it progressed further, 
Clara carefully locked the door. Down 
into the depths of the stove she delved, 
working indus- 
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debts,” she whispered, staring vacantly at 
the fragments before her. 

A reduced fac-simile of the letter is 
appended.’ 

After gazing at the letter for some time, 
Clara replaced the waste paper in the stove, 
and gathering up the more valuable results 
of her search, retired to her room. Pro- 
curing some stiff paper and mucilage, her 
‘¢ documents” were speedily fixed for 





triously, and not 
withoutreward, 
though the next 
“find” was a 
regular bomb- 
shell. 

It lay in the 
shape of frag- 
ments, like the 
first discovery, 
though sand- 
wiched com- 
pletely between 
several layers 
of wrapping- 
paper. She felt 
it was an im- 
portant docu- 
ment as soon as 
she had exam- 
ined the first 
fragment, and 
upon __ putting 
together the 
others, and not- 
ing carefully the 
memoranda in 
the margins, a 
cold chill ran 
over her. 

It was a com- 
munication to 
Horace Anan- 
dale from a 
publishing firm 
in New York, 
concerning the 
payment of 
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money due for 
work. From the similarity of certain 
amounts named in the letter and in the 
memorandum of receipts and expenses 
jotted down in the margin, —in the same 
hand which had written the words ‘* Doro- 
thy,” ‘* Duncan,” and the signature ‘* Dun- 
can Brown,” the girl had no doubts con- 
cerning the dark suspicion which arose in 
her mind. ; 

‘* He has committed forgery to pay his 


preservation, the love-letter and poem care- 
fully locked in a private drawer in her writ- 
ing-desk, after which she went in search 
of her cousin. 

‘* Dorothy, will you let me see Duncan 


1The reader will note the form of the letter “* D” in the 
scribbling, and also in the word “ due,” as well as the “ B” 
in * Brown” and * Balance.” Attention likewise is called 
to the amount of the note due September ist, and to the 
implied sum requested from Walker, Johnson, & Co., as 
well as the sum actually due, and accounted for in the list of 
receipts in the margin. 
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” 


Brown’s letter again? 
entering. 

Dorothy complied at once, though she 
regarded her cousin curiously. 

‘‘ Has he ever written you before?” she 
demanded, after perusing it intently for 
some time. 

‘*Why, of course not; what do you 
mean?” 

‘** Or ever sent you any verses? ”’ 

*¢ No-o! But what is the matter, Clara?” 
the girl asked inalarm. ‘* Have you heard 
anything about him?” Then the brown 
eyes opened wider, as a frightened look 
overspread the pretty features. 

** Yes, I have found a letter which ex- 
plains all, and convicts the fellow of — 
forgery.” 

‘* Forgery !— Oh no! Clara — it cannot 
be!” Dorothy exclaimed excitedly, seizing 
the paper from her cousin’s hands. 

** Yes, he has borrowed money he is 
unable to repay, and to meet the obligation 
has evidently forged Mr. Anandale’s name 
to a letter by which he hoped to receive 
two hundred dollars, just the amount of a 
note due on the first of September, accord- 
ing to his own handwriting. You have 
the document before you, judge for your- 
self.” 

With trembling fingers the girl held the 
sheet, studying it attentively for some 
minutes, before she answered, — 

*¢ Still Z do not believe him guilty of 
wrong,” she said at length, though the 
paleness of her face showed how grave 
were her fears. 


she requested upon 
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“The bud on the bough, 
The song of the bird, 
The blue river-reaches 
By soft breezes stirred; 
O, soul, and hast thou found again thy treasure? 
O, world, and art thou once more filled with 
pleasure?” 


NEARLY two years have passed since 
the occurrences of the last chapter, and 
De Witte King has just returned from a 
long sojourn abroad, where he has been. 
sketching for an _ illustrated magazine. 
Far, far, his roving feet have strayed over 
heather-clad hills of bonny Scotland, the 
fertile champaigns of fair Normandy or 
the campagnas of sunny Italy, but while 
his busy fingers have caught and fixed in 
black and white the tender smiles of soft- 
skinned Annie Lauries, or the picturesque 
beauty of the sweet Norman girls or 


Roman peasant maids, the haunting face 
and bright eyes of Dorothy Drew, like an 
attendant spirit, have been present in every 
place. In the months which elapsed after 
parting from the girl, at the close of that 
eventful summer in New England, he was 
truly miserable, and the more he strove to 
banish her from his mind the deeper was 
his misery. 

The opportunity to go abroad had been 
offered early in the spring following, and 
thinking to forget his dream amid new 
scenes, and in the excitement of travel, it 
was readily embraced. 

And now he has returned from his wan- 
derings, tired of travel, dissatisfied with 
himself and with the world, longing for 
something unattained, while the recollec- 
tion of the bright face and brighter eyes of 
the little maid he met amid the Berkshire 
hills has grown to bea very tender memory. 
He corresponded with his friend Anandale 
during the long absence, and since his re- 
turn has sent him this one letter : — 


No. — Bowboin SqQ., BosTon, June 15, 1881. 

My Dear “ANA,” —I was very glad to receive 
your short note, the first since arrival, and hope to 
meet you early next week. I long to tell you the 
story of my wanderings and show you my sketches, 
and in turn hear of your doings in the months of my 
absence. 

I wonder if you have lost all interest in my friend 
Dorothy Drew, for you never speak of her, and I 
conclude that she has passed out of your recollec- 
tion. I saw her only a little while ago, and spent 
several days in revisiting scenes of former enjoyments. 
She has changed greatly in two years, having grown 
quite womanly for a miss of eighteen. I know her 
better now, and lately have come to the conclusion 
that the mysterious Duncan Brown was all that pre- 
vented our chance friendship from becoming more 
than kindly at a time we both remember well, — but 
Tam growing confidential. Ishall see you next week; 
as business calls me to Albany on my way home, I 
may stop off not many miles from Pittsfield, ex route, 
in which event there may be more confidences for 
a future meeting. 

By the way, how did that Brown affair terminate, 
for you have never told me? 


Sincerely yours, 
DE WITTE KInc. 


Horace Anandale read the closing por- 
tion a second time, and then, throwing the 
letter into a drawer, gazed thoughtfully 
into the street for a few moments, and 
finally sauntered out for a walk. A week 
later he received a commission to make 
some illustrations among the mountains of 
New Hampshire, and, as King had been 
unable to get around at the time specified, 
he set off at once. 

Here for a time he found a certain kind 
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of enjoyment in agreeable occupation, and 
in those pleasures ever open to the true 
lover of nature in any place ; and then that 
strange, fateful force called circumstance, 
which so often changes the whole cur- 
rent of men’s lives, made him its victim. 

One idle afternoon, when the shadows 
had grown long, and the declining sun 
was flinging his bright beams athwart the 
swiftly changing landscape, Horace Anan- 
dale fixed his camp-stool in a pretty road- 
side path, and essayed a sunset view. On 
either side a wild, unbroken reach of hill 
and dale, plateau, ravine, or timber growth 
and intervale, stretched out into the dis- 
tance where towered that grand constella- 
tion of mountain peaks clustering about 
the noble Washington. 

He mused and sketched, for a time, 
until the shadows had crept half way up 
the hill-sides, and a thin mist began to rise 
over streamlet and lake. The sun was 
now sinking behind a black outline of 
distant forest, illumining mountain-crest 
and rock-dome with its effulgent splendor, 
and filling all space with a flood of golden 
glory. It was too late to work longer, 
but the magnificent transformation scene of 
nature, still unfolding its brilliant, tinselled 
curtains, held him a willing spectator. 
Lower and lower sank the god of day; 
paler and paler came the sunset glow, till, 
shooting one last, long, lingering ray adown 
the silent vale, its fire went out in twilight 
gloom. 

It was time to return to the hotel; but a 
familiar sound —a sound he loved to hear 
amid these echoing glades— greeted him 
in the distance: the musical rattle of the 
boxes to the wheels -of some swiftly ap- 
proaching vehicle. Nearer it came, and, 
at length, the murmur of sweet voices, and 
alow girlish laugh, told him they were 
a pair of bright-eyed pleasure-seekers, re- 
turning from an evening ride. 

It was his first day in this particular 
locality, so he knew they were strangers, 
and as they approached he continued pack- 
ing, leisurely, his artist paraphernalia. 
The act was not intentional on his part, 
but it happened, curiously enough, that the 
pretty cart turned a clump of birch at the 
bend in the roadway just as the artist arose 
to his full height, after strapping the bundle. 

Then there was a cry of fright, as the 
girls pulled frantically upon the reins, and 
the horse began backing into the shallow 
ditch at the side of the road. 

With an assuring word Horace sprang 
to the bridle, and, checking the horse, 
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turned toward the occupants of the cart. 
To his surprise he recognized one of the 
young ladies as Miss Chester, of New 
York, while the other, if not Dorothy 
Drew, was the perfect picture of her. In 
his astonishment he spoke her name, and 
with accents of glad surprise the girl 
repeated a name he knew well, though not 
with the pleasantest of associations. 

*¢ Duncan Brown!” 

Then Maud Chester came to her senses. 

‘*Why, it’s Horace Anandale! How 
do you do?” 

The horse was now quiet, and the artist 
approached the ladies. ‘‘ Yes, you are 
right, Miss Chester; but I would hardly 
expect Miss Drew to know me, for she 
never met Horace Anandale but once in 
her life.” 

‘*You must pardon me,” Dorothy re- 
plied, staring at the gentleman very hard ; 
‘*T thought I recognized the voice beyond 
possibility of doubt, but, —I was mis- 
taken !” 

** Which goes to prove that it is easy to 
trace resemblances, even in people of no 
kith or kin,” the artist responded, laugh- 
ingly, ** but lam glad to meet you both, 
though at first I could hardly believe my 
senses. Are you summering in the vicin- 
ity?” 

‘“We are at the Glendale, mother, 
Dorothy and I; we came just two weeks 
ago to-day.” Then Maud gathered up the 
reins, for the horse was growing restive. 
‘* And you?” she continued. 

‘*T arrived only this morning,” Horace 
replied, ‘‘ a very fortunate circumstance for 
me, as it proves, for I have been fated, 
thus far, to fall among strangers ever since 
leaving New York.” Then he excused 
himself for the untimely detention, prom- 
ised to find his friends after supper, and 
the cart drove briskly on. 

It was a short ride back to the hotel, 
and though talkative Miss Maud buzzed 
on delightfully, in a brilliant discourse 
upon nothing. Dorothy never answered 
a word, for she was busy with her own 
thoughts, and—the memory of Duncan 
Brown. 

‘* How lovely she has grown, and how 
changed in the brief two years!” There 
was just a shade of regret to the reflection, 
as the sound of rattling hubs in the metal 
boxes died away in the distance, and the 
artist realized himself alone again, amid 
the mountain solitudes. Then he shoul- 
dered his pack, and trudged hotel-ward in 
the gathering darkness. 
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He considered it fortunate, indeed, that 
he had met Dorothy again under such 
pleasant circumstances, for the Chesters 
were eminently respectable old New- 
Yorkers, and even a slight acquaintance 
with them gave him a claim now upon their 
friendship, and a standing in Miss Drew’s 
estimation. 

After supper he found Dorothy alone in 
the main parlor, for everybody seemed to 
be upon the piazzas, and Maud had not 
yet made her appearance. Upon entering 
the room the young man realized, more 
fully than in the afternoon, De Witte’s writ- 
ten statement that the girl had changed 
greatly ; but it was hard to realize that the 
sweet, womanly face, with its strong but 
finely cut features, and thoughtful eyes, — 
as though she had tasted something of the 
realities of life, — could be the face of the 
quaint country maid he had once met amid 
the Berkshire hills. 

‘* Miss Drew, this is a very great sur- 
prise to me,” he said, as he pressed her 
hand upon their greeting. Then meeting 


the deep, full gaze of a pair of sweet 
brown eyes, looking into his face with an 
expression of earnest inquiry, he uncon- 
sciously glanced down to the floor. 


‘*Yes, it is a great surprise to me,” 
she said, speaking calmly; ‘* but you can- 
not deceive me longer, for I know you 
now beyond any doubt.” 

‘*Know me?” Horace repeated, 
own face growing serious. 

‘ You are Duncan Brown! 

Still the girl gazed at the man’s features, 
studying every movement of the changing 
expression. He was conscious of it, and 
returning her gaze with a mute appeal 
which seemed to cry a truce, he said ina 
low voice, ‘‘ Yes, I am Duncan Brown! 
Will you forgive me, Miss Drew? — can 
you ever forgive my wicked deception?” 

It was a cruel blow to poor Dorothy ; 
all the romance of her girlish dream was 
dissipated in a ‘moment, for it seemed far 
easier to bury her love with the memory 
of Duncan Brown, than to associate it 
with this handsome, fine-appearing gentle- 
man, who was like to Duncan in voice, 
manner, and personality, but yet so dif- 
ferent. 

And how keenly Horace Anandale felt 
his own self-condemnation! He feared he 
had lost the girl’s friendship forever, and, 
as they parted soon after, — Dorothy to seek 
the solitude of her room, and the young 
man to cool his flushed face in the damp, 
dew-laden atmosphere, — for once he expe- 
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rienced such depth of hopeless love, that 
every whisper of the night-breeze seemed 
but the echo of a despairing cry of anguish 
from the innermost recesses of his heart. 

Then De Witte King made his appear- 
ance, unheralded, the next forenoon, and, 
pleading urgent business engagements, 
Anandale took his leave the same evening. 

But Horace managed to get his friend 
away from the hotel in the afternoon, on 
the pretence of enjoying a stroll, but in 
reality to make the confession he had been 
waiting to make for over a year. 

‘*[ have something to tell you, De 
Witte,” he began, ‘* unpleasant, alike, for 
me to relate, and for you to hear; and I 
want to say, at the very outset, that no 
wrong was intended to any one, though the 
ending has proved unfortunate beyond ac- 
count.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Horace! what are 
you saying?” his friend interposed, with 
alarm. 

‘* That I deceived you shamefully, two 
years ago, by playing the wretched part of 
Duncan Brown.” 

King was astounded at the confession, 
and, at the close of the brief statement, only 
stared at his companion helplessly. 

‘*¢ Say what you will, De Witte,” Anan- 
dale continued, ‘* I deserve the worst you 
can say of me, for it was a terribly mean 
advantage to take of you, all for the sake 
of obtaining a paltry sketch. I saw my 
mistake before I had worn my wretched 
assumption and name a week. I made up 
my mind that I would not secure the girl’s 
picture by such underhanded means, though 
still remained, most unfortunately, think- 
ing only to play the farce through as a 
summer frolic; then I made other discov- 
eries, startling as they were unexpected, 
which led to a sudden change of plans. I 
had no wish to stand in the way of a friend 
who was trying to win a girl’s love honor- 
ably, and I left you a clear field, even as I 
leave it you now, though Heaven only 
knows, De Witte, at what cost of pain and 
anguish.” 

King was deeply affected by the strange 
confession. That it very nearly became 
the means of breaking friendship between 
the two men was most natural, though 
Anandale was so sincere in his desire to 
make all possible amends, and had acted 
so honorably withal, that De Witte forgave 
him, in his heart, before the kindly fellow’s 
back had been turned an hour. Further, 
he resolved to say nothing whatever con- , 
cerning the matter to Dorothy Drew, and 
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as Dorothy was equally reticent, the sub- 
ject apparently soon passed out of their 
minds. 

It was over a week before the girl 
regained her usual buoyancy of spirits, — 
or very nearly regained them, for occa- 
sionally De Witte noted a serious mood, 
or a state of abstraction foreign to her 
temperament; and, annoyed by it, he at 
length determined to know the true state 
of her feelings. Then, for days, he was 
almost a constant companion in the cease- 
less round of excursions, rides, and field 
rambles ; but somehow the time never came 
when he could speak. 

How pretty she looked, one afternoon, 
upon the piazza, in dress of white flannel, 
her jaunty pink-lined straw hat, with its 
broad brim shading her sweet face, and 
her long chestnut hair floating carelessly 
over her. shoulders! De Witte was con- 
templating a ramble, when he chanced to 
catch a glimpse of her. In a moment he 
had stepped to her side, and had asked the 
pleasure of her company, which the girl 
accepted gladly, for she was suffering just 
a little from exnuz. 

Passing into the road they walked slowly 
along the grass-grown path beside it, 
happy with themselves, and, for the time 
being, unmindful of all that was transpir- 
ing around them. The birds sang, but it 
was only the echo of their thoughts in 
music; the skies were clear and bright, 
‘twas that their hearts were filled with 
gladness; and everything was beautiful, 
only because the subtle power of love had 
pervaded all nature with its benignant in- 
fluence. 

‘*Tam so glad you could come,” De 
Witte observed, as they reached the bars 
of a picturesque old field. ‘‘I had no 
heart for work or play this afternoon, 
and besides, I promised to find for you 
some maiden-hair ferns.” 

** You are kind to think of me,” Dorothy 
replied, naively. ‘*I love nothing better 
than being out-of-doors and in the sunshine ; 
and I love nature, too, though her language 
is not always plain to me, and it is a pleas- 
ure to have an interpreter.” 

Soon they passed a little reedy pond, 
bordered upon one side with a thick growth 
of alders, the other open, save in places 
where there were clumps of wild, flower- 
ing plants, or tangles of low shrubs and 
vines. As De Witte and Dorothy ap- 
proached the spot a pretty spectacle pre- 
sented itself. 

The greatest width of clear water — 
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where free from reeds—was not more 
than thirty feet, and over this space a bevy 
of swallows were having a gay frolic, ut- 
tering their musical note, darting down 
upon the surface of the water, and striking 
it with their breasts, while rising and fall- 
ing in graceful curves as they wheeled and 
manceuvred, crossed and recrossed, at 
length invariably seeking the shelter of the 
alders upon the other side. 

‘Isn’t it pretty?” Dorothy exclaimed 
with delight, after watching them for some 
time. ‘* Are they bathing, or only having a 
frolic?” 

‘*‘T think they are getting their dinners, 
Miss Dorothy, and enjoying a frolic, per- 
haps, at the same time. Had you sharper 
eyes you would see the hosts of gnats 
hovering over the surface of the water, 
which furnish them their food.” 

‘*What a nice, agreeable way to get a 
living!” the girl observed, in reply, 
‘*though it is a little unfortunate for the 
gnats.” 

‘*T have frequently thought of that,” 
De Witte answered,” and blessed my stars 
that I belong to the highest type of animal 
creation. I can do my eating without the 
possibility of being eaten in turn. 

‘¢ Are you sure of that?” 

‘Well, yes, —at this remote distance 
from the Cannibal Islands, or the land 
of Du Chaillu.” 

‘*Then you have once fairly forgotten 
your lesson,” Dorothy replied reflectively, 
** though Hamlet’s lines to the king re- 
garding dead Polonius may recall it : — 


“*¢Atsupper. . . . 
Not where he eats, but where he is eaten.’”’ 


‘*You are quite .right,” he answered 
thoughtfully, ‘and I thank you for the 
correction ; how fitting an emblem of our 
equality, even with the meanest insect that 
crawls the earth!” 

‘¢ Fitting type of immortality,” Doroth 
replied reverently, ‘‘for out of deat 
cometh life, and even the poor worm, that 
grovels in our dust, is sure of a bright, 
winged existence in a future not far re- 
mote. Am I not right, Mr. King?” 

Then for a few moments they walked in 
silence. 

Dorothy was not a naturalist, in the 
strict meaning of the word, but her fine 
sensibilities were quick to appreciate and 
enjoy the interesting things in nature when 
unfolded to her, and these woodland and 
field rambles were very pleasant experi- 
ences. 
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To-day they found on every side new 
subjects for conversation while wandering 
on, or loitering by the way, in almost 
childish delight. So the bright moments 
slipped by unheeded, and at length they 
found themselves upon the confines of a 
forest, where a clear, dancing trout-brook 
came singing down over the moss-grown 
rocks that filled its bed, on its way to seek 
the quiet, sunlit pools in the meadow be- 
low. The spot was inviting, the shade 
refreshing, and, tired with their long walk, 
both were glad of an opportunity to sit 
and rest. 

‘* ¢ The groves were God’s first temples,’ ” 
De Witte repeated, as he threw himself 
upon the grass and tossed his hat to the 
ground beside him, for Dorothy was 
already seated upon a moss-grown bank 
near. 

** «Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones,’ ” — 
responded Dorothy, removing her ‘‘ sea- 
side ” and throwing her hair to the winds. 
‘* You know the remainder of the quota- 
tion, — but how lovely everything seems! ” 

"" Lovely K 

The young man met her gaze, but he 


said no more, for it suddenly came to him 


that he had never before seen such a 
picture, —a picture to shine in after years 
brightest of them all hanging upon the 
dim walls of memory. 

‘* Why are you looking at me so in- 
tently ?”” Dorothy demanded, with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

‘*** A cat may look at aking,’” the young 
man replied, demurely,—adding, ‘‘or a 
queen for that matter.” 

‘* But I am neither a king nor a queen, 
nor you a cat,” she retorted, plucking a 
white clover-blossom, growing in the grass 
beside her. 

‘*No, but 7 am King, and you are — 
Dorothy Drew! Does Dorothy Drew 
know what this King was thinking, as he 
sat looking at her?” 

*¢ How should she?” 

‘* He was thinking that it is almost the 
end of his little vacation in the mountains.” 

‘“Ts that all?” she asked, with ‘an 
expression of mixed curiosity and in- 
difference. 

‘¢ Miss Dorothy, I, was thinking how 
very much I shall miss you when this 
play season is over,” he continued, in a 
tone of deeper feeling. 

Startled at the words, she gave a quick, 
searching glance into the face before her, 
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and then answered, calmly, ‘* Yes, that is 
the unpleasant feature of summer acquaint- 
anceship, —we make friends but to lose 
them again.” , 

‘*Does it follow that such friendships 
must end when the good-by is spoken—or 
at least remain passive until another year?” 
he questioned, earnestly. 

‘* It does not follow ”— She spoke guard- 
edly, hesitating, while she pulled to pieces 
the pretty flower with which she had been 
playing. ‘* Sometimes it is best that it 
should be so ;”’ then, after a slight pause, 
she added, ‘‘ of course we may still think 
as kindly of our friends, and, as you say, 
miss them, — for a while, at least.” 

‘* You think, then, a summer friendship 
is like a summer flower, sweet in season ; 
but if it dreams of living beyond _ its 
season,” he added, with a shade of irony, 
**to be picked to pieces.” 

She laughed faintly, throwing the frag- 
ments of the clover upon the grass before 
her. 

‘*¢ Poor little flower! Had it lain at your 
feet before you crushed it, begging for its 
life, it might not have suffered so ruthless 
a fate,” the young man continued, with a 
forced smile. 

The girl’s face flushed as she answered, 
‘‘T value friendship too highly for that, 
Mr. King; you need not beg for the life of 
yours.” 

Again there was an awkward pause as 
Dorothy assiduously smoothed the wrinkles 
out of her dress, while her companion 
played with his hat-band. 

‘¢ Then I am sure of your friendship?’ 
he half questioned; ‘‘I had hoped for 
something more.” 

‘* More,” the girl echoed, with a rapid 
movement of the eyes towards his face, — 
though she knew his meaning beyond any 
doubt. 

**We are but playing tennis with poor 
words,” he responded, a pained look com- 
ing over his face. ‘‘ Perhaps I am to blame 
for not being more honest and direct at the 
outset. Yes, I had hoped for something 
more. Recalling the pleasant beginning 
of our acquaintance two years ago, I had 
hoped that, by this time, you had learned 
to give me your confidence and love.” 

Again she gave a quick, startled glance 
into his face, looking immediately to the 
ground, where lay the fragments of the 
clover-blossom, and DeWitte continued : — 

*¢ In return, I offer you the affection of a 
true heart, which will be as lasting as life 
itself.” Then he paused for her answer. 


, 
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*¢ And I will be honest and direct with 
you, Mr. King,” she replied at length, 
meeting his gaze with earnest straightfor- 
wardness. ‘ The love you offer, any girl 
might be proud to accept. I have been 
happy in your companionship, and I hold 
you in the kindliest regard; but my heart 
tells me I cannot give you what you 
ask, however much inclination might 
prompt me to do so.” 

‘*TIs there a prior claim?” he ventured, 
as a forlorn hope. 

‘¢ None whatever.” 

‘* And this is your final answer?” 

‘*T am sorry I can say no more, and it 
pains me deeply that I have returned you 
only unhappiness for so much kindness. 
Believe me, wherever our paths may lead 
in the future, I shall always regard you as 
a valued friend.” 

It was a hard blow to De Witte King, 
but he bore it like a man, — kindly, genial, 
unrepining, cherishing his honest love as a 
bright memory, while he returned with 
new zest to the pursuit of art, leaving time 
to sweeten the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. 


Almost four years have passed since 
that bright summer morning when Doro- 


thy Drew * locked a burglar in the garret,” 
and presented herself, breathless, before her 


cousin Clarf{, and the reader. Four long 
years, and yet the burglar is still at liberty, 
though slow-footed justice has been pursu- 
ing him, blindfolded, since the hour he un- 
wittingly stole a little country maiden’s heart 
away. But now the coils are beginning to 
tighten around him, and he realizes, at last, 
how useless it is for a man to battle with 
fate, in matters where the human affections 
are involved. 

There surely had been no purpose in his 
meeting with Maud Chester and Dorothy 
on the memorable summer evening in the 
mountains; and a similar meeting with 
Maud, on Broadway, in the autumn 
following, was an occurrence as posi- 
tively without intention. Concerning 
Maud’s polite invitation at that time, to 
call upon her mother and herself at an 
early day, not as much can be said. The 
girl knew the whole story of Dorothy’s 
love aflair with Duncan Brown; Dorothy 
had never lisped a word, it is true, —in 
confidence or otherwise, — save by that 
visible speech of which the human tongue 
knoweth naught; but Maud divined it, 
nevertheless, and knew as well, when she 
gave Mr. Anandale the invitation to call, 
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that her sweet country cousin was waiting 
for her at that moment in a picture store 
not three blocks away. 

But that was a year and a half ago; the 
long summer days have come again, and 
Horace Anandale finds himself at a fa- 
vorite resort upon the Maine coast. The 
Chesters are here spending the entire sum- 
mer, and lately Dorothy Drew has accepted 
an invitation to visit them, and has joined 
the merry company at the cottage. 

The artist has been sent here by certain 
publishers, so he says; but, unless he 
sketches during the frequent boating ex- 
cursions, rides, and long strolls across the 
fields with Dorothy, he must work when 
other people are asleep, for he has been 
striving very hard, of late, to win her 
forgiveness for the deception of four years 
ago. 

Four years is not such an age, surely, 
yet to-day, as they sit in the shadow of a 
stunted fir tree, high upon the cliffs, and 
listen to the roar of the breakers rolling 
and surging far below them, while recount- 
ing the joys of that swift, sweet summer 
that both remember so well, it seems a 
part of the long, long ago. Dorothy is in 
one of her brightest moods this morning, 
and Horace Anandale finds the most com- 
monplace topic an enjoyable theme of 
conversation. 

‘¢ And where shall we be four years 
hence?” he questioned reflectively, for they 
had been speaking of the flight of time. 

** Why not say forty years, as well?” 
she responded lightly.‘ Peering into the 
future is, to me, a very unsatisfactory 
pastime, — almost as profitless and unen- 
joyable as looking back upon the past; 
therefore, after considerable thought, I have 
reached the conclusion that the greatest 
amount of solid satisfaction is to be derived 
from the immediate present. There’s 
double-distilled wisdom for you.” 

‘¢ Do you mean to say under all circum- 
stances?” Horace interrogated. 

‘*¢ Under nearly all circumstances.” 

‘¢ Well, that is open to argument,” he 
replied, twisting a spear of grass around 
his finger. + Cenbahion it has been my 
fancy to find a deal of pleasure in wander- 
ing around the old graveyard of memory, 
gazing at the tombstones of buried hopes.” 

Dorothy gave expression to a merry 
peal of laughter. 

** Oh, distressing ! ” she exclaimed. 
‘* Do you number them all, Mr. Anandale, 
as the unfortunate widower did the graves 
of his six or seven wives? But let me 
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advise you ; as your hopes appear to be so 
very sickly, I wouldn’t waste affection on 
any more of them, if I were you. Don’t 
you remember? — 


“<*T never nursed a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die.’ ” 


The quotation closed in a perfect burst 
of merriment. 

**QOh, dear! I shall be crying before 
night to pay for this. I haven’t been so 
silly in an age.” 

‘* Laughing is far better than crying,” 
Horace suggested, **even if we laugh at 
our best friends.” 

‘¢T was about to reply: when one has 
anything sensible to laugh at,” said Dor- 
othy wickedly ; ‘‘ but your implied person- 
ality makes the remark exceedingly mal 
a propos.” 

Horace looked at the radiant, smiling 
face a moment, intently, before he an- 
swered, his own expressive of his deep 
admiration. 

‘*T would give half of my earthly pos- 
sessions, Dorothy, to be as light-hearted 
and happy as you. Tell me how it seems 
to live in the sunlight constantly — your- 
self the brightest sunbeam of them all!” 
‘Do not mistake frivolity for light- 
heartedness,”’ the girl answered, seriously. 
‘* There is no perfect happiness for any of 
us in this world, though it is a part of my 
philosophy to look upon the fairer side of 
life, enjoying that which is bright, bright- 
ening that which seems cold and drear ; 
for I think it should be our duty to make 
the most of the blessings heaven sends to 
us, while striving to find some good in 
everything.” 

In the brief pause which followed, 
Dorothy arose to her feet and started 
toward the precipice. 

** Do you see those pretty flowers grow- 
ing at the edge of the cliff? Iam going 
to pick them for you.” 

‘* Let me get them!” Horace exclaimed, 
springing to his feet to follow her, but 
already she had reached the precipice, and 
was bending down to pluck the flowers. 

‘¢ They are beauties, Horace.” She had 
stretched out her hand to break a single 
stem, starting out of a cleft in the rock, 


almost at the verge of the cliff.. ‘* What 
an awkward position for a fainting 
turn.” 
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‘¢ For heaven’s sake, Dorothy ! 

‘** Just this one,’’ she said, 
farther out, *‘ it is such a” — 

With a sharp exclamation he sprang to 
the spot, and, grasping the slender form 
in his strong arms, drew her backward 
from the edge of the precipice. 

‘¢ There was no danger,” she said, with a 
smile ; ‘* I’ve a cool head, — but you have 
made me hurt my hand; see, it is bleed- 
ing!” 


leaning 


Still he held her slender form, while 
with the hand that was disengaged he 
pressed the poor briar-torn fingers to his 
lips, and kissed them tenderly. 

‘* Better your hand than my heart,” he 
said with feeling, while he looked into her 
eyes with an expression she had never seen 
before. 

In an instant the smile died out of her 
face, as she caught the whole import of 
the words; then she met his gaze, calmly, 
fully, without flinching, and in that brief 
glance each read the other’s inmost heart. 

‘* Darling, you must never frighten me 
so again,” he said, in a moment, releasing 
her, and drawing both her hands within 
his own. 

‘*Do you care so much for me?” she 
whispered. 

‘*T would give my life for you, Doro- 
thy,” he answered in a low voice. ‘‘ Do 
you doubt it?” s 

Again the sweet face grew serious, and 
the brown eyes filmy with sudden moist- 
ure, as she replied, ‘* How shall I ever 
repay such devotion ?” 

‘* By giving me your love.” 

Then she drew away from him, and, 
looking to the ground, said calmly, ‘* That 
I cannot do, for I have already bestowed 
it upon another.” 

There was a sudden relaxing of the 
man’s features, as he said, in a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, *‘ I thought I under- 
stood you— Dorothy ” — 

‘*T thought we understood each other, 
Horace.” Then she smiled, as she added, 
‘Tt has not been mine to give for four 
long years.” 

‘¢ And what is his name? 
tell me that!” 

She was silent a moment, while she 
played idly with the loose ravellings at the 
ends of her hat-strings; then turning her 
face upward, and looking straight into his 
blue eyes with her big roguish brown ones, 
she answered, ‘‘ Duncan Brown.” 


You must 


[THE END.] 














ROMANCE OF A RIDE. 


Atonc the winding road we spin, 
Past woodland, stream, and village, 

And from the birds a plaudit win 
While busy at their pillage ; 

The breezes rustle through the limbs, 
The leaves in sunlight glitter, 

Where robins sing their blithest hymns, 
And tremulously twitter. 





Down in the clover fields the sheep 


Are huddled close together, 

In contemplation calm and deep, 
Deliberating whether 

*Twere best to halt, or best to flee, 
Before conjectured dangers, 

Quite unaccustomed thus to see 


Such expeditious strangers. 


The cattle, pausing at the brink 
Of crystal water flowing, 
Lift up their big, meek eyes and wink, 
Then greet us with a lowing; 
In mellow music runs the brook, 
The echoes chasing after, 
Reflecting every glance and look 
With sunny smile and laughter. 
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On, on, we speed, swift as the wind, 
Till distance dulls and deadens 
The din of hamlets left behind ; 
The sunset softly reddens 
The fleecy curtains of the west, 
And slender shadows stealing 
Across the roadway hint of rest, 
And of an end to wheeling. 


We reach the little garden gate 
Where once I took a header, 

And fell—in love, most desperate, 
While up the path I led her. 

*Tis she who leaves the three-wheel now; 


I place the ring, a gold one, 


Upon her finger, kiss her brow; 


You know, —the tale’s an old one. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 





TANGLE-LEAF PAPERS. — I. 


In the season of nest-building, which is 
also the season of song-singing, the by-ways 
of American rural districts offer many 
attractions to the student of nature, and 
especially to the student who hopes to 
turn his discoveries to account in any field 
of art. .Of mere descriptive matter, so far 
as it may go in literature, and of mere 
conventionalization, so far as decorative 
drawing and painting are concerned, the 
most that was ever possible has, probably, 
already been done; but the higher forms 
- of art, which we have agreed to call crea- 
tive, must get the germs of all new combi- 
nations from the suggestions of nature. I 
often have thought that even criticism in 
our country would have more virility in it 
if the critics had more time and more in- 
clination to study nature outside of cities 
and greenhouses. How can Wordsworth 
be studied with true critical insight by one 
who but vaguely remembers the outlines of 
the woods and fields, the shady lanes, and 
the fine aerial effects of hilly landscapes? 


When one with open eyes and ears goes 
out into the unshorn ways of nature in the 
creative season — spring —the fine fervor 
at work in birds, and trees, and plants, in 
the air, the earth, and the water, is so 
manifest that one cannot doubt that some 
subtle element of originality is easily ob- 


tainable therefrom by infection. Of course 
one must be susceptible to the most delicate 
shades of influence in order to get the 
values of nature. Even the photograph is 
to be caught on no plate save the most sen- 
sitive. 

The other day, when I told a friend that 
I had discovered that the mocking-bird 
never tries to imitate the cooing of a dove, 
he said, ‘* Why, every one knew that long 
ago.” —‘** Show me the record,” [ de- 
manded; but he could not. ‘* Well, what 
good can come of your discovery, even if 
you are entitled to the credit?” he rather 
triumphantly asked. I answered that the 
fact was suggestive; that it had an artistic 
value. A mournful, desponding voice is 
never attractive to a vigorous, healthy 
nature. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm are 
what win followers for birds as well as 
men. The mocking-bird is a genius who 
catches from nature all its available notes, 
and combines them so as to express the 
last possibility of bird-song, rejecting the 


moaning of the dove and the thumping 
notes of the yellow-billed cuckoo, just as 
the true poet rejects thoughts and words 
unworthy of his lay. It is true that, as 
the times go, the artist is called upon to 
please a vitiated taste. The poet and the 
novelist must meet the demands of the 
schools and coteries. The precious hints 
and suggestions caught from the provin- 
cial lanes and wood-paths are not consid- 
ered favorably by the metropolitan, as a 
rule; but out of these must grow, as the 
plant from the seed, the living, lasting 
values of all art. City study is book 
study, through which the truths and 
beauties of nature are seen at a distance, 
as if through a very delusive atmosphere. 
To test this take your books into the 
woods of spring, beside a brook, and see 
how many of them will bear reading in the 
light and presence of nature. How taste- 
less become the polished bits of conven- 
tional art when we attempt to enjoy them 
in the open air, where the violets grow, 
and the wild vine hangs its festoons! 
There is another test of the force and 
vitality of nature’s suggestions known to 
every observant artist. For instance, a 
sketch of some out-door scene, made on the 
spot, will appear to have scarcely any 
value so long as it can be readily com- 
pared with the original; but no sooner is 
the portfolio opened in the studio than the 
sketch discloses, in a marked degree, many 
of the subtlest beauties or peculiarities of 
the living scene. How different in the 
case of a sketch made from the flat! How 
diluted the power of nature becomes! I 
was once enjoying a luncheon with a gay 
sylvan party, when the earth served as table 
and a sward of blue grass as table-cloth. 
A lady who gloried in her collection of 
rare hand-painted china was serving tea to 
us in cups worth more than their weight in 
gold; and yet when one of these chanced 
to bé set down in the midst of a tuft of wild 
violets it was so dulled by contrast with the 
living blooms that it really appeared coarse 
and crude. To study nature is the surest 
way to a knowledge of what art ought to 
be. Nature is the standard. I have little 
respect for the judgment of the critic who 
measures one man’s work by that of 
another. The main question, when any 
art-work is to be critically considered. 
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should be, Has it the symmetry, force, 
and vital beauty of nature? 

It is easy to write about nature; but to 
write in the spirit of nature, to keep within 
the limit of her rules, isnot so easy. So to 
copy all the salient features of a landscape 
is within the power of any painter, but 
how few can get their brushes to spill upon 
the canvas even a modicum of what we all 
may see in the sky, and sea, and shore! 
Greening hedgerows, and blooming or- 
chards, the songs of the cat-bird and brown 
thrush, always have something new in 
them. We never see or hear them twice 
from the same point of observation. The 
brook’s voice has an infinite variety of 
tones. The sunlight and the cloud- 
shadows are continually changing. And 
so, if one can hoard up the impressions 
made by the thousand passing moods of 
spring, they will prove richly suggestive 
when reviewed in the quiet of the study. 
The fine mass of such impressions will 
be found a fresh and fragrant matrix, en- 
closing the perfect crystals of original 
thought. If it is true that one grows 


like what one contemplates nothing but 
good can come of lonely rambles with 
nature, and especially in the season of 


quickening germs and tender impulses. 
Those who assert that there is nothing 
especially picturesque or strikingly interest- 
ing in our rural scenery seem to me defi- 
cient either in judgment or in the power of 
observing closely. The fact is, it is hard 
for the professional artist or literary man 
to cut loose from an hereditary old-coun- 
try taint. The far-away, the dim, the old 
in literature and art are shrouded in the 
blue enchantment that hovers so tantaliz- 
ingly on all heights. Standing on one 
mountain-top we look to another longingly ; 
reclining on one bank of a river we dream 
of the joy awaiting us on the other. It is, 
in other words, apparently almost impos- 
sible for Americans to fully recognize and 
appreciate the richness of * local color” 
everywhere offered at home. If we knew 
our country as well as the English know 
theirs we should have a stronger vital 
energy in our literature and art. Of 
course we lack that long perspective and 
rich historical atmosphere belonging to old 
countries, but as a nation we are just at 
that age when our genius should find its 
note. Our highways tke reasonably good, 
our lanes and by-ways are inviting, our 
people are hospitable and communicative. 
There is no good reason why some tour- 
ists, of a more interesting sort than tax- 
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gatherers and _ lightning-rod _ peddlers, 
should not explore the pastoral districts 
where the richest materials for poetry, 
romance, and art may be had for the tak- 
ing. 

Rummaging the remote nooks of litera- 
ture — the pages of Chaucer and Spencer 
and Isaac Walton and Roger Ascham, 
or Frangois Villon and Marot and 
Ronsard, is very pleasing and profitable 
but the living, budding, redolent, and 
resonant by-ways of our own _ neighbor- 
hoods offer a richer reward. There are 
moments when there are a fragrance and 
savor, so to speak, in the song of a plough- 
boy heard across the fresh-turned fields. 
One pauses by the fence or hedge-row to 
enjoy what no book or picture can quite 
give. A breath of perfume from the 
blooming top of a wild crab-apple tree, 
along with the hum of the bees at work 
there, is a poem much older than any 
ballade or triolet, and fresher and sweeter 
than any song of troubadour or any idyl 
of Greek lyrist. What matters it whether 
one walks, or rides a tricycle, or spins 
noiselessly along on a bicycle, so that one 
keeps one’s eyes and ears open? If the 
body is to be refreshed and strengthened 
by exercise, why not also take pains to 
recreate the mind by filling the memory 
with pungent and healthful data? <A cool 
draught from a country way-side spring, 
where the calamus grows, and the little 
platoons of sky-blue butterflies arrange 
themselves on the damp spots, might well 
inspire an ode as good as any Anacreon 
ever drew from the purple grape-juice. 
The first dragon-fly of the season is always 
a happy discovery for me. 

I know where Longfellow got the sug- 
gestions for his ‘* Flower de Luce,” the 
fresher stanzas, at least; for the dew of 
morning, brushed from brook-side flags 
and meadow weeds, is in them. The 
poem is bookish, too, showing the scholar 
a little too plainly, perhaps; but it serves 
to urge a current of out-door air over one 
as one reads, and the sound of the mill- 
flume is in the measure. It is always a 
charming junction where ripe scholarship 
and an accurate and loving knowledge of 
nature flow together. From that point 
onward how the imagination is enriched ! 

The poems of Theocritus and the song 
of the cardinal bird are blended together, 
and something new comes of the mixture. 
I like to follow through a racy poem or 
essay some elusive, fascinating trace of the 
author’s recipe. It is never quite hidden. 
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The impetus given to out-door rambling 
by the advent of cycling must, it seems to 
me, bring some fresh elements into Amer- 
ican thought. It will, unless we allow the 
love of mere whirling to shut out every- 
thing. else. I have found a tricycle the 
most helpful and enjoyable thing in explor- 
ing the by-ways and high-ways of my 
neighborhood. It has helped me to see 
things that I might not have discovered 
had I been on foot, and it has awakened 
sensations never before experienced by me. 
The mere joy in self-propulsion seems to 
sharpen one’s vision, and strengthen one’s 
receptive faculties. I like to stop and sit 
in the saddle, and peep between the rails 
of a fence, letting my eyes follow the fresh 
green rows of young Indian corn that reach 
far across the level field of dark loam. 
From the same position I can make such 
notes and sketches as will be of use to me 
in the future. Charming physical exercise 
and pleasing study combined make up 
about the most desirable of all compounds. 
When I am tired of pedalling I can stop 
in the shade of a way-side tree and draw 
forth a book to read, or I can watch the 
effect of cloud-shadows and wind-flaws on 
the rank green wheat. Meadow-larks 
and blue-birds preen themselves on the 


fence-stakes, field-sparrows sing in the 
young oats, yonder orchard rings with the 
medley of the cat-bird. Here is a good 
place to test the qualities of a book as an 


out-door companion. One can find out 
how its pages will accord with certain 
phases of nature, so to speak. Ten to one 
what had seemed quite perfect, read in the 
atmosphere of the library, will fall off to 
a mere skeleton in the open air. I have 
found that, strange as it may seem, the 
poems of Burns lose something by out- 
door reading, whilst certain passages of 
Tennyson, Browning, and Emerson reach 
out and gather an increment of freshness 
from pastoral surroundings. The humor- 
ists, as a rule, require to be read within the 
limitations of four walls. Nature is always 
in earnest. 

A novel that will bear the sunlight and 
the winds and the bird-songs may be put 
down as a thoroughly good one. Short, 
crisp stories, not too tragic, having strong 
local color and bright conversations, stand 
this test very well. Our magazines often 
fall into the error of printing, during the 
out-door season, light society stories of city 
life ; these fade into colorless and tasteless 
films when read on the beach, or in the 
open country. I sometimes read French 


' 
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novels out-of-doors, merely for the antisep- 
tic effect that the sun and air have on the 
offensive passages; but at best I often find 
myself glad that American birds and 
flowers do not understand French. 

We Americans are too fast with what- 
ever we undertake. Our horses must trot 
‘* below fifteen,” our yachts must go like a 
hurricane ; and when we ride bicycles or 
tricycles we must run a hundred miles in 
the shortest possible space of time. Now, 
a tourist who hopes to see anything or 
hear anything worth remembering must go 
slowly over his ground, with many stops 
and with all sorts of detours. One never 
can foreknow what odd and _ interesting 
things may be discovered tucked away in 
unfrequented nooks. I have experienced 
many pleasing surprises in the way of 
valuable information drawn from most 
unpromising sources. Such rich dialect 
phrases, too, and such rare, quaint traits 
of character, disclose themselves! How 
marvellously weatherwise some of the 
country folk are, and what keen observers 
of nature! On the other hand, they have 
such queer ‘‘notions” about signs and 
omens. For instance, the well-known 
guttural croaking of the yellow-billed 
cuckoo is, in the West and South, generally 
believed to presage rain ; hence the bird is 
known amongst the rural people by the 
name of rain-crow. 

I remember with what solemn earnestness 
an old man once heaped maledictions on a 
cuckoo. It was in the midst of a distress- 
ing drought, and the bird was mournfully 
uttering its notes in anorchard. ‘‘ There’s 
thet air dad-blasted rain-crow a-bellerin’ 
down ther’ ag’in,” he cried, savagely wag- 
ging his head. ‘* Ef I hed a gun I'd blow 
it inter thunder ’n’ gone. Ever’thin’ a- 
burnin’ up an’ the crick a-goin’ dry an’ 
thet air lyin’ rain-crow jest a-yowkin’ an’ 
yowkin’, es ef a flood wer’ a-comin’ in less 
’an fifteen minutes — blast its pictur’ !” 

Speaking of the yellow-billed cuckoo, it 
is one of the most interesting of our Ameri- 
can birds, —a late comer to our Northern 
woods, where about the middle of May it 
begins a shy, shadowy pilgrimage :rom 
tree to tree, peering furtively among the 
tufts of young leaves, as if bent on some 
errand of mystery. It isa slender, grace- 
ful figure, with a disproportionately long 
tail, and a slim, slightly curved bill, which 
is almost black above and yellow below; 
its back is drab; its under parts a pure 
silvery-white, and its tail dark, tipped with 
snow-white. You may know it by its 
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peculiar zigzag flight, and by its cry, 
‘« Kaow, Kaow,” etc., repeated slowly at 
first, then increasing in rapidity to a 
rattling or pounding croak, and finally 
ending laggingly as it began. It has all 
the most interesting habits of the English 
cuckoo. 

I am aware that naturalists have stoutly 
claimed that our yellow-bill never lays its 
eggs in other birds’ nests; but I have the 
evidence of my own eyes to the contrary. 
I was plying a country lad with questions 
touching the birds and nests of his neigh- 
borhood, when he informed me that a robin 
and arain-crow had a nest ‘‘ in cahoot”' 
in an apple-tree just across a lane from 
where we stood. Of course I was anxious 
to see that nest at once. It was built in the 
usual robin fashion, stacked up in a low 
crotch of the tree, and contained three 
robin eggs and one cuckoo egg. This was 
a number of years ago; but so late as the 
spring of 1883 I found a cuckoo’s egg in 
the nest of a blue-jay. In the mountain 


region of North Georgia, where the yellow- 
bill nests among the haw thickets, I have 
seen it, carrying its egg in its mouth, no 
doubt with the purpose of depositing it in 
the care of some other bird. 


Wherever I 


1** Tn cahoot” is a common Western and Southern phrase 
for in partnership. 
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have gone I have heard this cuckoo charged 
with eating the eggs of other birds; but I 
believe the charge has no better foundation 
than the mistake of observers, who, seeing 
it with its own egg in its mouth, naturally 
suppose that it has been robbing some 
neighbor-bird’s nest. My‘opinion is, that 
by the time our country shall have reached 
the age of the England of to day our 
cuckoos will have become confirmed in all 
the habits of the European species. At 
best the bird is very indifferent to nest- 
building, and its natural bent is towards 
entirely evading the responsibility. — Its 
architectural powers are of the poorest. 
No other of our arboreal birds, not even 
the common dove, builds so crazy and in- 
secure a home. But I am getting into 
rather deep ornithological mire. It is so 
easy to find room for digression when one 
gets out of doors! Everything is sug- 
gestive. To the vision of a careful ob- 
server and student each object in nature has 
an interrogation-point beside it. With 
pencil and note-book let us catalogue these 
suggestions and interrogations, and lay 
them aside for future use. When, some 
day, we come to look them over we shall be 
surprised how perfectly—like dried roots 
and plants — they have kept their out-door 
fragrance and taste. 


Maurice Thompson. 


GOOD COMMON ROADS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Aut bicycle and tricycle riders are in 
favor of good roads. No other class are 
so earnestly and personally interested in 
having good roads. Bicycles and tricycles 
cannot be used except where there are 
good roads. Bicycle and tricycle riders 
propel their vehicles with their own mus- 
cles; hence they know by personal expe- 
rience what good roads are. Good roads 
mean easy work and rapid speed for them ; 
poor roads mean hard work and slow speed ; 
bad roads mean no riding at all. 

There are probably 50,000 to 60,000 bicy- 
cle and tricycle riders in the United States ; 
of whom 25,000 ride habitually, and are 
owners of costly machines. Their num- 
bers are rapidly increasing. The amount 
of capital invested in their machines and 
accessories in the United States is not far 


from five millions of dollars. The amount 
thus invested is at present increasing at 
the rate of about a million dollars a year ; 
and this rate is itself rapidly accelerating. 
To supply the demand for these vehicles 
wealthy manufacturing companies have 
been established, giving employment to 
many workmen; and the importation of 
machines from England forms a consid- 
erable item of the national customs statis- 
tics. The owners and riders of these 
machines constitute a body of intelligent, 
active, and thrifty voters, mostly of the 
middle class—that is, of those who are 
sufficiently prosperous to be able to pur- 
chase these costly machines, but not 
wealthy enough to keep horses and car- 
riages. Nine-tenths of them are active and 
pushing business men, many in the employ 
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of business houses, many themselves estab- 
lished in business, and others professional 
men, as doctors, lawyers, editors, clergy- 
men, architects, civil engineers, etc. 

A, more intelligent body of voters than 
these does not exist in the country; and 
their earnest and united influence in favor 
of good roads will inevitably soon make 
itself strongly felt in legislation. By 
uniting with other classes who are also in- 
terested in having good roads, a general 
reform of our several State road systems 
may be more speedily brought about. Of 
the need of such reform there is no room 
for question. The common roads of the 
United States, as a rule, are worse than 
those of any country of Europe except 
Russia, and are far behind those of Can- 
ada, notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States is the richest country in the 
world, and the best able to make desirable 
public improvements. 

Besides the classes who are actively in- 
terested in having good roads, there are 
many who ought to be, and who would be 
if they understood their own best interests. 
Among these are the farmers. It is really 
astonishing to one who studies this subject 
that farmers as a class are so indifferent to 
good roads, and often so opposed to 
making good roads, on account of their 
false ideas of the expense, and their igno- 
rance of the benefits to themselves of good 
roads. Hence, they, as a class, constitute 
perhaps the main mass of the opponents 
of a reform in our road systems; or, if 
not opponents, they take small interest 
in the matter, and do not elect legislators 
who will either advocate and vote for a 
reform or pay much attention to the sub- 
ject. Yet it is easily demonstrated, and 
it has been proved by experience, that 
good roads are of more importance to farm- 
ers than to any other class; that good 
roads pay farmers a larger profit than any 
other public improvements; that good 
roads not only raise the value of every acre 
of land which borders upon them, but 
raise also the market price of all crops and 
produce raised upon farms for which they 
furnish access to market. Experience’ has 
also shown that the cost of a first-class road 
is actually less in a period of thirty to fifty 
years than the cost of the worst road; that 
good roads make light road taxes. The 
first cost of a good road is more than the 
first cost of a bad road; but so is the first 
cost of a good plough more than the first 
cost of a bad one; and the first cost of 
good seed, of good hogs, of good cattle, 
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of good horses, and of good farming 
land, is more than the first cost of poor 
ones. Yet every farmer knows that, in all 
these things, the best is the cheapest and 
most profitable in the long run. <A good, 
hard, smooth road, over which a farmer 
can haul a big load to market at any 
season, and especially at the worst season 
— because the prices he can get are always 
highest in the worst season — is the great- 
est boon a farmer can have. It is also the 
greatest boon the market village can have. 
It pays better than any other one thing for 
which taxes are levied. After its first cost, 
it is cheap; it requires little repairs, and 
it will last forever. On the other hand a 
bad road, badly improved, constantly uses 
up money and work for repairs; and, no 
matter how heavy are the taxes put upon 
it, it never gets any better. And, besides 
its cost, a bad road causes the farmers the 
loss of markets during the wet season, 
which is the very season when they can do 
no work at home, and when market prices 
are highest in all the villages. 

All dwellers in villages ought also to be 
deeply interested in having good roads. 
Good country roads are of more impor- 
tance to them than railroads. Villages 
usually depend for their business, and also 
for their supplies, upon the country round 
about them. The country roads are their 
sole dependence for connection between 
them and their customers, and also between 
them and their supplies of provisions and 
fuel. Bad roads that, twice or thrice each 
year, are almost impassable, and over 
which heavy loads cannot be hauled at any 
time with ease, increase largely the total 
annual cost to the people of such villages 
of their butter, eggs, vegetables, fuel, and 
provisions generally. They also cost them 
the loss, during the wet seasons, of much 
profitable trade. 

Any person who travels through the 
country, with his eyes wide open, cannot 
fail to notice the fact that the region of 
poor roads is, almost invariably, the region 
of slipshod and dilapidated farms, of 
sleepy and unthrifty villages, and of a pop- 
ulation which is generally unenterprising 
and behind the age. On the other hand, 
the region of hard, well kept, first-class 
common roads is a region of neat, thrifty, 
and frequent villages, of fine and_finely- 
cultivated farms, of orchards, gardens, 
good stock, good fences and barns, and a 
general air of neatness, thrift, enterprise, 
and money-making. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that it is the richness of the 
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country which has made the good roads ; 
on the contrary it is the good roads which 
have made good markets easy of access at 
all times, and so the good roads have 
made the farmers and villages prosperous. 
Good roads directly stimulate and encour- 
age good farming, improved stock, market 
gardening, fruit-raising, and other indus- 
tries which pay farmers the best profits. 
In a region of bad roads there is little use 
im rearing fine stock; the poor horse or 
ox can travel as fast as the roads will allow. 
Gardening does not pay where one cannot 
go to market with ease and speed. Vil- 
lages will not thrive and make good home 
markets where their customers find it dif- 
ficult to get into and out of them. All 
commerce, whether it be between nations 
or between neighborhoods, depends essen- 
tially upon easy, cheap, and rapid commu- 
nication. 

Not these only, but everybody, should 
take a direct personal interest in securing 
and maintaining the very best road system. 
For it is impossible to conceive of any 
class of citizens who would not be directly 
and largely benefited by a general system 
of good common roads. It would benefit 
all farmers and food-producers, by giving 


them easier, speedier, and cheaper access 
to markets, and by making the markets 


more steady and reliable. It would benefit 
farmers, also, by increasing the value of 
their lands. Especially near cities and 
villages would wealth flow out into the 
country, and create handsome villas and 
rural resorts. It would benefit all dwellers 
in cities and villages by making their pro- 
vision-markets steady, by encouraging 
market-gardening, by preventing famine 
prices during the wet season, by making 
excursions into the country, either for 
pleasure or business, easy and pleasant, 
and by making it possible for the city or 
village business men to own and live in a 
country-house, some miles out of town. 
From the humblest laborer or mechanic 
to the wealthiest capitalist all would be 
benefited directly and largely. No other 
investment of money raised by taxation, 
pays so large a return to the public as first- 
class common roads. And yet, strangely, 
no other public imprdvement is generally 
so greatly neglected. 

In order to obtain good roads it is first 
necessary to organize a good highway 
system. And, as the basis of all public 
improvements is in the law, the first great 
step is to secure wise legislation. To 
prepare for this we must first ascertain 
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what are the radical defects in our present 
highway laws and systems, and find out 
why our laws and highway taxes have 
failed to provide us with good roads. One 
of the best ways to discover the defects in 
our highway laws, which have given us 
poor roads, is to compare them with the 
highway laws of countries which have 
good roads. For this purpose we may 
wisely take the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, where the laws have resulted in a 
system of admirable roads, which are being 
improved annually, so that they soon 
will be generally, as many of them already 
are, the best, or among the best, roads on 
this continent, while they are undeniably 
cheap and easy to construct. In fact they 
are positively less costly than many of the 
abominably bad roads which disgrace the 
givilization of the United States. 

A comparison of road laws and systems 
shows that, wherever there are good roads, 
they have almost invariably been con- 
structed under a cash and contract system, 
while the result of the laws which permit 
road-taxes to be ‘‘ worked out” is nearly 
invariably bad roads. No one who takes 
the trouble to examine into the working of 
the highway laws can fail to come to the 
conclusion that the beginning of all reform 
lies in the adoption of the cash system, — 
that is, a system under which the law will 
compel the payment of road-taxes in 
cash, just like other taxes, and not allow 
them to be paid in labor. Good roads 
are constructed under contract, like city 
pavements,—the county, township, or 
district employing a contractor to do the 
work, and paying him in cash raised by 
taxation. Whenever a farming population 
is compelled to pay taxes in cash, it is 
more certain than any other class of people 
to look sharply after the proper expenditure 
of its money, and see to it that a good 
return isobtained for every dollar expended. 
So marked is this trait that I am satisfied 
that all that is really needed to reform our 
whole road system, and give to the country 
excellent roads, is simply to enact that 
highway taxes, like other taxes, shall be 
paid in cash, and in no other way. Do 
this, and all other reforms will inevitably 
follow. ° 

It is evident from the nature of the case 
that good roads cannot be constructed 
under the system which allows tax-payers 
to work out their highway taxes. The 
construction of a good road requires that 
it shall be begun and completed before 
the work is stopped. Also that it shall 
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be begun at some point, and completed as 
the work proceeds toward some other point, 
upon a regular system and plan, based 
upon a scientific survey, the same as the 
paving of a city street. Such a work 
cannot be done by odd jobs scattered along 
its line, in different years. When the 
grading is done, if the work stops for a 
year without putting on the wearing sur- 
face, in a short time the carefully graded 
top of the road becomes spoiled, and the 
foundation has to be done over again. 
Above all it needs to be remembered that, 
every time the surface of a road is disturbed, 
after it has once been settled, a positive 
injury is done. When road-workers get 
together annually, under pretence of work- 
ing out their taxes, and disturb the settled 
surface of a road, plough up and shovel over 
its sides, and pile new dirt on its top, they 
are simply injuring, rather than benefiting, 
the highway. When the soil is once thor- 
oughly settled, care should be taken not to 
disturb it. The longer it remains undis- 
turbed the more solid is the foundation 
for a good road. Therefore the true and 


only way is to prepare the grade and make 
all necessary ditches, embankments, fill- 
ings, etc., just once; to make them just 
right the first time; to carefully fill and 


trim as they settle just once ; and to put on 
the permanent wearing surface the moment 
the graded foundation is thoroughly set- 
tled. Such a job as this requires continu- 
ous work for a whole season, perhaps for 
a whole year ; hence it must be done either 
by a contractor, or by highway officers 
who can employ gangs of men the whole 
season through. Where rollers are used, 
—and they ought always to be used, — 
the graded road-bed may be thoroughly 
settled artificially, and the job be finished 
at once, before either travel or the weather 
have had any opportunity to spoil the care- 
fully graded surface of the road. 

There are three systems of districting the 
country for highway purposes. One of 
these, the one generally practised in the 
United States, is called the highway dis- 
trict system. Each township is made to 
contain from one to half a dozen highway 
districts, each district more or less inde- 
pendent of the rest of the township, and 
entirely independent of the rest of the county 
and State outside of its township. Obvi- 
ously these districts are too small. If one 
district should have good roads its good 
roads would be only a mile or two long. 

Another division is the township system. 
This again is too small. If one township 
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has good roads its longest road can only 
be about six miles long, and the next town- 
ship may have miserable roads. 

The third division is the county system. 
This allows of good roads running the 
whole breadth of a county; and it is alto- 
gether the best system. Under the county 
system there is a county board which has 
control of highways and bridges all over 
the county. This board consists of one or 
more members elected from each township. 
The board has power to vote what roads 
shall be improved; and it practically 
operates to select the most important roads 
running through the county, and making 
of them first-class highways. After this is 
done the board, year after year, takes up 
new routes, until gradually the whole 
county has its roads so improved that each 
township is furnished with at least one 
main highway of the best kind. With a 
whole county from which to draw revenue, 
work on one or two main routes may be 
rapidly prosecuted, and the best results 
can be insured through large contracts. It 
pays a contractor in such a county to fit 
himself with efficient machinery, to pur- 
chase the best material in large quantities, 
and to hire skilled labor; whereas a small 
contractor, in a small district, on small jobs, 
cannot afford any of these expenditures. 
Wherever it has been tried the county 
system has produced the best results. 

In order to expedite the making of good 
roads, sometimes each township, or the 
county, is allowed to bond itself for a period 
not exceeding ten years, and to an amount 
not exceeding five per cent. of its assessed 
valuation. Roads constructed through the 
issue of such bonds are made toll-roads for 
two years, or during the life of the bonds. 
The toll collected goes into a sinking-fund 
to pay the interest and principal of the 
bonds. Meanwhile the usual highway tax- 
ation proceeds arinually, without either 
increase or abatement. Such of this as is 
not needed for present use, also goes to the 
sinking-fund. At the end of the ten years 
the bonds are paid, and the road is made 
free. Thus the township or county secures 
a first-class road without increasing tax- 
ation, and only at the expense of paying 
toll for ten years. This plan has resulted 
in the construction of many fine roads 
in counties which would otherwise not have 
been able to construct them for many years, 
at least not without heavily increased tax- 
ation. 

What is needed is plainly not a road 
which is good merely to the boundary of a 
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small district, or merely to the township 
line, and is thereafter bad ; buta good road 
all the way to the market city or large town 
where the farmers along such road desire 
to sell their produce and purchase goods. 
There is at least one such large town or 
city in each county, where nearly all roads 
centre; hence the county system is best. 

The first step in the line of reform to 
secure the construction of good roads, is 
to procure the passage of a State law com- 
pelling all highway taxes to be paid in cash. 
If this cannot be done at first, then labor for 
the passage of a law which will permit 
counties, or townships, to adopt the cash 
system by ja vote of their people. 

The next step is to adopt the county 
system, if possible. If this cannot be ac- 
complished, try and secure the passage of 
a law declaring that no highway district 
shall be less in size than one township, at 
least. 

A law permitting the bounding of town- 
ships or counties for the construction of im- 
proved toll-roads within safe limits, and 
providing that such roads shall be made 
free after a term of years, will be wise leg- 
islation. 

But, after the necessary legislation is pro- 
cured, the great practical question is how 
to make a good road. The first principle 
to be observed in making a good road is 
thorough drainage. Without thorough 
drainage a good road cannot be maintained, 
no matter how it is constructed. The soil 
under the wearing surface of the road must 
be kept dry at all seasons of the year. In 
order to keep it dry the surface of the road 
must be water-proof, and it must have such 
a slope that water will immediately run off 
it. This will keep the surface dry. But 
this is not enough. The foundation under 
the surface, to the depth of a foot or more, 
must also be kept dry. Therefore the road 
must have gutters or ditches on each side, 
especially where there is not a natural 
drainage slope, sufficiently deep and with 
sufficient pitch or grade so that water will 
be carried rapidly and surely away, and 
not stand in pools to gradually soak under 
the foundation of the road. 

This, it will be seen, requires an accurate 
survey and staking of the grades by a com- 
petent civil engineer, the same as for a 
city paved street. Then the road-bed will 
need to be turnpiked up on all level places, 
from one foot to two feet above the sur- 
rounding level. But, on slopes where 
water will run rapidly off naturally, very 
little turnpiking isnecessary. Everywhere, 
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however, there should be carefully con- 
structed gutters or ditches. These can be 
rapidly and cheaply made. 

To secure thorough surface drainage, 
but very little rounding up of the road-bed 
isneeded. Nothing over three or four 
inches crown is needed for a bed even forty 
feet wide. The road surface, in fact, 
should be nearly flat, especially where 
there are slopes lengthwise, as there will 
be nearly everywhere. The nearly flat 
surface is much the most comfortable to 
ride over, or to haul loads over. Bésides 
it will last longer, not being so subject to 
what are called ‘‘ rain gutters ;” and fierce 
storms will not so readily sweep away its 
top-dressing. 

The covering of the road-bed must be 
water-tight. Clay is nature’s cheapest 
material for a water-tight cover. Puddled 
clay has long been used by engineers to re- 
sist the passage of water. Clean pounded 
or rolled clay is impervious to water. A 
layer of clean clay, in which there is no 
sand or mould, two or three inches thick, 
on the top of a road-bed, when it has 
become pounded down by travel, or when 
it has been artificially rolled down hard, 
will form a perfectly water-tight cover for 
the road. Clay is also the cheapest natural 
cement to bind together the stone, pebbles 
or gravel used for the top-dressing or sur- 
face of the road. 

After the road-bed has been turnpiked, 
graded, and otherwise put in shape for 
a foundation, the next step is to cover 
its top with a layer of clean clay from two 
to four inches deep. This layer of clay 
must be thoroughly rolled down with a 
heavy roller. The bed ought to be rolled 
before the clay is put on, and then the clay 
should also be rolled. 

Where the natural soil is clay, the 
making of such a road-bed is easy and 
cheap. The clean clay from the bottom 
of the side ditches will serve for a top- 
dressing, care being taken that there is no 
mixture of mould or sand on the surface, but 
only the cleanest clay. 

Where the natural soil is sandy, the 
road-bed must be prepared in the same 
way, and then clay be procured from the 
nearest source of supply, and used for top- 
dressing the foundation. If thoroughly 
clayed, so as not to leak water, a sandy 
soil will make the most solid and durable 
road. Dry sand, confined so that it cannot 
move, is one of the most firm and perma- 
nent of all substances, while at the same 
time it possesses a certain quality of what 
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may be described in contradictory terms as 
immovable elasticity. 

It now remains only to cover the road 
with a wearing surface. This should be 
of stone in all cases. But the stone may 
be applied in different forms, as either 
artificially broken stone, in the form 
usually called macadam, or in the form of 
either pure or mixed pebbles or gravel. 
When there are ledges of rock near at 
hand, or boulders and cobble-stones scat- 
tered about, a macadam road may be 
cheapest. Any stone except sandstone 
may be used, as limestone of any variety, 
granite, trap, conglomerate, boulders, 
cobble-stone, etc. The stone should be 
broken with a steam stone-crusher, into 
pieces not larger than one inch square. 

It should be remembered always that 
the finer the stone the better the road. 
Henge, whether stone be artificially 
broken, or be natural pebbles or gravel, no 
piece larger than one and a half inches 
square ought to be allowed to go upon 
the road-bed, if the very best results are 
aimed at. And a steam stone-crusher will 
crush stone to any size required so rapidly 
and cheaply that money is gained by doing 
the work well, and using none but fine 
stone. One inch square is better than any 
larger size, while fine screened roofing 
gravel or pebbles, clean and free from mould 
or sand, in which no pebble is larger than a 
cherry, makes the very best stone road. 
The surface of the road should be covered 
two inches or more deep with broken 
stone or pebbles, and, then rolled down. 
As these stones become pounded down by 
travel, they are held in place at the bottom 
by the clay, and their own dust is a natural 
cement, which, under the influence of rain, 
forms a hard, water-tight, smooth and 
durable floor. Such a stone road will 
last forever, only needing repairs at long 
intervals. And such repairing consists in 
merely throwing upon worn spots a little 
more broken stone or pebbles. The 
older such a road is, the less repairs it will 
need, as its stone floor hecomes more and 
more solid and thick. But care must be 
taken yearly to clear out the gutters or 
ditches, to make sure that the foundation 
is always kept dry. 

In nearly all parts of the country where 
the natural soil is clay there may be found 
beds and great deposits of clay and gravel 
already mixed by nature. Wherever such 
a deposit is found, it will be observed 
that it forms a natural gravel road, if trav- 
elled over. Such natural clay gravel may 
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be used, and is extensively used in Canada, 
to cover road surfaces. This avoids the 
necessity of claying the road-bed, as the 
gravel is naturally mixed with clay in 
about the right proportions. Therefore 
all that is needed is to spread a layer of this 
natural clay gravel over the road-bed, 
prepared as above directed, to a depth of 
two or three inches. There are hundreds 
of miles of excellent roads made in this 
way. 

But, in making this kind of a road, a 
little shiftlessness may spoil the job. In 
the United States such shiftlessness is too 
common. Such natural gravel almost 
always contains stones which are too large 
to be allowed im a really good road surface, 
—stones of more than one and a half 
inches in diameter. Every such stone 
should be picked out. One of the maxims 
of MacAdam, the great road-builder, 
was that every stone larger than one inch 
in diameter is likely to be knocked loose 
by the shock of travel, thereby disturbing 
the road surface, preventing the cementing 
of the smaller stones near it, admitting 
water, and producing a bad spot in the 
road. He laid down as a rule that, ‘‘a 
stone which exceeds one inch in any of its 
dimensions is mischievous,” and is a pos- 
itive damage to the r-ad, And he was 
correct. It will pay t. screen the gravel, 
in case there are in ii many stones which 
exceed one inch in diameter. But too 
many roads in the United States are 
spoiled by a‘shiftlessness which guesses 
that they will do well enough, and so 
neglects to pick out and reject the large 
stones, or to screen the gravel. ~ 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
the great enemy of success in making a 
good road is sand. A little sand in the 
gravel spoils it. It may be a fairly good 
road when damp; but it disintegrates into 
loose gravel in very dry weather. On the 
other hand, too much clay, and not enough 
stone, will become muddy on its top in 
the wet season, and will pound into a 
troublesome fine clay dust in the dry sea- 
son. A road which disintegrates in dry 
weather needs more clay. A road which 
is muddy and becomes rutty in wet 
weather needs more stone. 

It pays to make the road exactly right 
to begin with. If it is not exactly right, if 
it has too much sand, or too large stones, 
or too much clay, or is imperfect in drain- 
age, not only will it fail to be a first-class 
road, but the cost of keeping it in repair 
will, in a few years, be much greater than 
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would have sufficed to construct and main- 
tain a first-class road. A second or third 
class road costs from double to quadruple 
as much for repairs as a first-class road, 
besides never being satisfactory. A road 
which is less than first-class is a perpet- 
ual drain on the tax-payers; while a first- 
class road, once constructed, costs almost 
nothing for maintenance. In roads, most 
emphatically, the best is the cheapest. 
There are very few sections of country 
where such a road cannot be constructed. 
Clay is one of the commonest of materials, 
and stone and gravel are to be found 
almost everywhere. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that such a road cannot be con- 
structed under the system which allows 
road-taxes to be worked out; and such a 
road is not likely to be constructed under 
the system of small road districts. The 
stone or gravel beds are valuable, and 
usually such material has to be purchased. 
Then clay and gravel may -have to be 
hauled considerable distances. This re- 
quires not only time, but carefully or- 
ganized labor, and the use of wagons 
especially prepared for such service. If 
stone is to be broken a steam-engine and 
stone-crusher are necessary. A heavy 
roller or two must also be purchased. 
Road-scrapers and other tools are also 
needed. In short the only practicable way 
is to have the road constructed under con- 
tract, and to pay for itcash or bonds, or both. 
And the road district needs to be large in 
order to let a large contract, so that the 
contractor can afford to purchase machinery 
and tools, and buy a gravel-bed or quarry, 
or purchase stone in large quantities. 
Therefore careful preliminary legislation is 
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necessary.. Besides, an ordinary road- 
master does not possess the requisite skill 
for constructing such roads, even if he 
could command the material and tools. 
A civil engineer is needed to lay out the 
grades and plan, and such a man should 
be employed as overseer of the work on 
behalf of the tax-payers, to see that it is 
properly done. 

To secure the construction of good 
roads, therefore, a radical reform of our 
highway laws and system is needed; and 
to this-end every voter who is interested 
in having good roads should address him- 
self. He should see to it that his vote for 
members of the legislature is cast for a 
candidate who is in favor of having good 
roads, and who has an intelligent idea of 
the legislation necessary to secure this 
great public good. By bringing their in- 
fluence to bear directly upon candidates 
bicycle riders, and others interested, can 
very speedily, and with comparative ease, 
secure pledges from legislative candidates 
of all parties, to favor reforms in our high- 
way laws, and thus obtain the good they 
desire, without sacrificing other interests or 
political preferences. But they should be 
prepared to sacrifice something for so 
worthy an object, in case it is necessary ; 
and, therefore, they should make it known 
that they will cast their votes and use their 
influence in favor of the candidate who 
will do the best work for reforming our 
road system, and against the candidate 
who will not labor for such reform, irre- 
spective of party predilections, if necessary. 
In a word, make road reform an issue in 
the legislative elections, and push it vigor- 
ously until success is achieved. 


President Bates. 
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‘¢ EusTAcg, here’s a note. 
to mail it.” 

‘¢ Where is it?” cried the young man, 
coming into the handsome library with his 
hat on and buttoning his last glove ener- 
getically, while he sent his eye roving 
about the room in search of something, he 
could not remember what, that he had 
wanted to take down-towa with him. 

‘* Here, under my hand. Don’t you see 
I'm writing it?” 

‘¢ Writing it! and that horse-car of mine 


Don’t forget 


coming down the street like the wind! It 
seems to me I can hear the bell now. 
Have your note ready to-morrow, won’t 
you?” And he had almost gone when the 
girl implored : — 

‘¢Do, do wait one minute; it must go 
by this mail, — only one minute.” 

‘¢ Hurry, then!” 

‘* How can I when you're talking to 
me?” cried Dora. ‘ Do be still, and you 
shall have it in a twinkling.” 


‘* How long is a twinkling?’’ And the 
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young man relapsed into such stillness as 
was consistent with a tattoo on the table 
with the tips of his fingers, which drove 
Dora nearly distracted. But she had not 
even time to remonstrate, only to frown as 
her pen rushed on. 

‘¢ There!” she cried breathlessly as she 
held out the note to him. ‘ It’s to Lottie 
White. She'll pay you for waiting a mo- 
ment for her sake. You remember charm- 
ing Lottie? It’s to ask her here next week 
for that visit we’ve been planning so long. 
Now, speed it; and thank you.” 

At least Eustace Holbrook sped himself ; 
for he ran panting after the car, and, failing 
to catch it, sauntered along, waiting for the 
next one. If he had not missed that first 
car he would have tossed the note into the 
letter-box without seeing that his sister had 
forgotten to address it; and several things 
would not have happened. As it was, 
however, having nothing to do for the next 
three minutes, he glanced at the dainty 
missive in his hand, whistled softly with 
an amused look, walked slowly up to the 
letter-box at the corner, and laid the enve- 
lope on the top of it. He then took out his 
stylographic pen with the deliberate air of a 
man who has found a resource and means 
to make it bridge over as much as possible 
of the tedium of waiting, and wrote the 
name, ‘* Miss Lottie White,” and paused a 
moment. Where did she live? He had 
been abroad since his sister left school, and 
had returned only recently, so that, with 
one exception, he had been from home 
during Miss White’s visits. He had often 
heard Dora speak of her friend’s home. 
Yes; it was ‘*C——.’’ Down went the 
name with a decision that would make it 
the fault of the postmaster if any mistake 
were made. But again he paused. Was 
it Massachusetts that he was to add? — for 
there were two towns ot that name. Now 
that. he thought of it there were three or 
four throughout the country. A remem- 
brance of Lottie’s name connected with talks 
of mountains and moonlight drives decided 
him. He wrote the name of the State, 
‘*N.H.,” with the air of a conqueror, 
tossed the note into the box, pocketed his 
pen, and stepped into the car that passed 
a minute later. 

At dinner he claimed his dues of praise, 
and got them. It was not until three days 
afterward that Dora attacked him with a 
face of disgust. 

‘¢ Eustace,” she cried, ‘‘ where did you 
direct that note of mine so officiously ?” 

‘* Officiously ?” 
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‘* Yes; never mind that. Did you send 
it to ** C , Massachusetts? ”’ 

‘¢ Never, my dear sister. I was too well 
informed. I sent it to C ; New 
Hampshire.” 

*‘And you call that being well-informed ! 
Listen, then, and hear what you’ve done. 
There’s another Lottie White, — my friend 
is Lottie T.,— and this other one has re- 
ceived the invitation, and accepted it; yes, 
accepted it. Think of that!” 

‘* When she doesn’t know you?” 

‘*¢ That’s the worst of it. She does know 
me a little. We were school-mates, but 
never intimate in the least. She was not 
in our set at all. It never entered into my 
wildest flight of imagination to invite her. 
Why, she’s nobody! And the worst of it 
is that I dashed off my note in such a 
hurry, and my head was so full of the other 
Lottie, that I don’t doubt she thinks that I 
want her with all my heart. Well, she’s com- 
ing. And my grand party is coming, too. 
What can we do with her? Wouldn’t you 
write and tell her of the mistake? Read 
her note of thanks. Little goose! she 
ought to have known better.” 

And Dora walked away, leaving the let- 
ter with her brother. Half an hour later, 
when she came back from entertaining vis- 
itors, she found him deep in his paper, but 
holding the epistle still in his hand. 

*¢ Well?” she asked. 

The young man looked up at his fashion- 
able sister, and saw what her hesitation had 
led him to suspect, that the tone of the 
girl’s answer had touched her. ‘The uncon- 
scious Lottie was so grateful for Dora’s 
kindness, so frankly happy at the prospect 
of the break in her quiet life that such a 
visit would be, that Dora did not like to 
say to her, ‘* All this is a mistake.” 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

‘* Why, won’t you write for me and 
explain?” 

‘*T! No, thank you. I don’t meddle 
with my sister’s correspondence.” 

‘¢T wish you never had,” retorted Dora, 
adding, as she turned away, ‘‘ Misfortune 
number one: I’m sure she won’t have 
anything fit to wear; she never used to 
have.” 

‘¢Can’t you help her out somehow? Or 
what do we care?” 

‘* Masculine magnanimity! You’d be 
the very first person I know to be shy of a 
dowdy woman.” 

Eustace winced. 

‘* Well,” he said at last, ‘* since I got you 
into the fire, I’ll do what I can, Dora.” 
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And he strolled off with the expression 
of a possible martyr. 

The Holbrooks had not been among the 
reigning powers long enough to take upon 
themselves the privilege of the accolade. 
It is usually blood rather than money, if 
not a union of the two, that rests securely 
in its prerogative, believing in its own 
power of ennobling. Dora looked after 
her brother, wondering if he were really 
strong enough for this thing; if he would 
not cut the dowdy Lottie and play the 
agreeable to the fascinating one who had 
been invited since the missent note, and 
would certainly accept. 

‘* The other one’s a meek little thing, 
anyway,” she commented. ‘ Wecan drop 
her out somehow, hand her over to mamma, 
and she’ll not find out.” 

A week afterward Dora Holbrook stood 
at the drawing-room window watching for 
her brother to drive up with the unwelcome 
Miss White. She thought it nonsense that 
he had insisted upon taking their own car- 
riage to meet her ; a hack would have done 
just as well ; Lottie would never have known 
the difference. But when she had sug- 
gested this to Eustace he had silenced her 
by answering with a flash in his eyes that 
it was early to begin to flinch. 

‘¢ This pleasure I shall get out of it,” 
soliloquized Miss Holbrook, ‘‘the fun of 
seeing Eustace’s struggles to be magnani- 
mous.” And the girl’s smile was not 
agreeable. 

At last! The carriage stopped. Yes, 
it was the very girl Dora had thought. 

‘¢ She doesn’t look a day older,” com- 
mented her hostess ; ‘‘ it’s plain she hasn’t 
been to balls and operas. She’s lived on 
country cream, I suppose, and gone to bed 
at nine o’clock.” 

But she was obliged to put aside her 
speculations for the moment and receive 
the wrong Lottie, who kissed her with a 
genuine warmth, and, after a glance of 
admiration at the city beauty, said :— 

‘*' You were very kind to remember me, 
Dora; we were not much acquainted at 
school ; there were so many girls more like 
you that I never dreamed I hadn’t dropped 
out completely.” 

Dora smiled and said, *‘ Oh, no!” per- 
functorily, and then invited Lottie upstairs 
to take off her things. Coming down be- 
fore her guest, she found Eustace still in 
the drawing-room. 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘¢ Well,” he returned, and the two looked 
at each other with curiosity. 
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** Did you ever see such a foolish creat- 
ure?” she asked; ‘* blushing when she 
talked to me. It’s altogether ridiculous.” 

‘* T never saw your greatest swells thank 
you for anything with more grace than she 
did for this courtesy which was not meant. 
It made me feel cheap enough.” 

‘¢T can stand that,” retorted Dora, with 
an uncomfortable shrug. She was not 
quite sure how much of this Eustace meant, 
and that he was not trying to put her up to 
her duty by a show of enthusiasm that he 
was far from feeling. The young man, 
possibly ashamed of this same enthusiasm, 
had walked off to the window, where he 
stood looking out, and his next remark was 
about something in the street. 

The first day there was only one guest 
at dinner, Major Lockwood. Dora was 
glad of no more, though, in the matter of 
criticism, the major was as bad as any 
dozen. If he felt inclined he would quiz 
poor Lottie unmercifully; only, as he 
would, of course, do it in a gentlemanly 
way, she would not understand him. Dora 
thought that he had begun the process 
already as he looked at the stranger and 
spoke a few words to her. As Lottie was 
about to answer there came one of those 
sudden lulls in conversation, and Dora was 
amused and annoyed as she saw how the 
consciousness of uttering her triviality to 
the ears of the company brought the color 
to the poor girl’s face. ‘* Such a goose!”’ 
thought Dora, not mollified because a blush 
was certainly becoming to her guest, and 
she was not really making herself ridic- 
ulous unless it were so to be a little em- 
barrassed by the sound of her own voice 
among strangers. 

The major must have been amused, for 
he spoke to her several times and watched 
her closely as he did so. Lottie might not 
have perceived this, but Dora, who knew 
his ways, saw that his attention was held. 
She was inwardly angry to have any one at 
the table whom Major Lockwood did not 
find up to his high standard of elegance. 

In the evening that gentleman, as his 
habit was, strolled up to the piano while 
Dora was playing. In the pauses of the 
music he said, in an undertone, as he was 
placing a sonata for her : — 

‘‘ Where did you get hold of that young 
lady? She is very unique. She is charm- 
ing, you know, but I don’t quite under- 
stand her ré/e. It seems to be saying just 
what she means. Who is she? I prom- 
ise you I'll not breathe a word of it.” 

‘¢ She is just what she seems,” returned 
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Dora. She struck her first chord hastily, 
afraid of yielding to the temptation of jus- 
tifying her taste before this critic, who, 
however politely he might speak to her, 
was, she perceived, full of amusement, and 
only waiting to mimic the rustic Lottie 
until he should leave the house where she 
was a guest. Even after Dora had begun 
to play, her fingers lingered on the keys 
while she struggled with her desire to tell 
how the matter stood. But in another 
moment she had struck the next chord and 
drowned the temptation in music. 

‘* She is not handsome,” pursued Major 
Lockwood, when the sonata was finished, 
glancing cautiously toward the stranger, 
‘*yet she looks amiable; but Miss Hol- 
brook must never be cruel enough to sit 
beside her.” Dora laughed and the 
speaker smiled complacently. He always 
had the good taste to appreciate his own 
skill, and he liked to have Miss Hol- 
brook appreciate it too, while he was 
making up his mind whether he should 
ask her to consider him all in allasa 
fine fellow, worthy of her. ‘* Holbrook 
seems to find her attractive,” he added. 

This time Dora’s white teeth gleamed 
for a moment between her smiling lips. 
She was so amused atthe idea of poor 
Eustace making a martyr of himself. It 
was comparatively easy now. but when 
her own Lottie should come, — the Lottie 
whom he had admired, and who exacted 
all homage, he would be at her feet at 
once, and her namesake must shift for her- 
self. Meanwhile Dora could be amused. 

Lottie was listening now to Mrs. Hol- 
brook, and talking in a way that showed 
her interest. Eustace was listening to both 
with surprise. He had never found his 
mother especially interesting in conversa- 
tion, but now, although he had heard be- 
fore the very things she was saying, there 
seemed a certain freshness about them. 
Where did it come from? Hardly from 
Miss White, who spoke with no bright air 
of wit, and whose subject was not only 
not deeply treated, but one incapable of 
depth. She was speaking of every-day 
things that happened in her own home, 
not by any means opening her heart to 
strangers, but only telling of the town 
she lived in: what varieties of architect- 
ure and color were found there side by 
side ; how many of the people vegetated in 
that quiet place, yet how political affairs 
stirred the spirit slumbering in them, or 
how any unusual event to one of their 
number called out their sympathies or their 
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rejoicings, as the case might be. It was 
nothing new, yet it had the perennial 
freshness of truth. But with Lottie there 
was more than mere statement. Eustace 
could not tell where the power in her sim- 
ple words lay, but if she spoke of a view 
he seemed to see it; if she told of any in- 
cident the actors in it were as living to 
him as he believed they could be to her. 
There are people that, into whatever post- 
ure they put themselves, unconsciously 
suggest to the beholders a picture that it 
would be pleasant to have at hand. To 
pass a day with them is like walking 
through a gallery of portraits ; even the face 
seems to change, so much does it vary to 
preserve its harmony with the many moods 
of the figure. And Lottie was picturesque 
in language. She was so unconscious of 
her own gift that, as she claimed nothing, 
most of her hearers failed to perceive why 
it was that they listened to her more at- 
tentively than to other people. Eustace 
noticed also that her complexion was very 
delicate, and that it certainly owed noth- 
ing to art. Yet as he listened he wondered 
why Miss White seemed to be enjoying 
herself. Did she really like this quiet 
talk? Was it tact, or did she like to please 
Mrs. Holbrook, as she evidently was doing? 
But perhaps what he wondered most about 
was why he stayed himself, when for the 
last half hour he had been on the point of 
forging an engagement to escape. Being 
of a sufficiently analytic turn to suit the 
fashion of the day he at last discovered 
that‘it was because he was studying a creat- 
ure of a new species, and was as absorbed 
in it asa naturalist would be in anew kind 
of butterfly,— only this was not of the 
butterfly order,— and that it would cease 
to interest when it was properly classified. 

The next day he met the major at the 
club. 

‘* Where did your sister pick up her 
unique little friend, if I may ask?’’ began 
the latter. 

‘¢ They were school-mates, I believe,” 
returned Holbrook, less desirous than Dora 
to tell the facts about the matter. 

‘* Ah, yes, I see! She has fine eyes, 
though she does want to look through one.” 

‘¢They’ve not found her out yet,” he 
said to Dora that night, when several 
strangers had been introduced to the guest, 
and had evidently puzzled over her a little. 

‘s Wait until the other Lottie comes,’’ 
retorted Dora. ‘‘ You see,” she added, 
‘*this girl doesn’t know anybody ; that’s 
the trouble.” 
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‘¢ She really knows a good many things.” 

‘¢Oh, that doesn’t count among us! And 
she always comes out with her ignorance 
so hopelessly. Why doesn’t she keep quiet 
about it, and let people take things for 
granted?” 

‘¢ Isn’t she quiet enough?” 

*¢ Perhaps so, at wrong times.” 

‘¢ You're a fastidious hostess, Dora.” 

‘‘ Any more so than you at heart? But 
you astonish me, Eustace; you really do 
better than I had any idea you could, and 
take her off my hands a good deal. She’s 
not dowdy, however; she hasn’t anything 
to wear worth looking at, to be sure, but 
what little she has is so very quiet one 
can’t get hold of much to criticise.” 

‘* Valuable lesson to us on what one is 
saved by not pretending,” said Eustace, 
with a smile not all mirthfulness. 

*“‘ Fiddlesticks!’’ retorted Dora, ‘‘ we 
don’t pretend—if you mean that—we are.” 

‘*We are— what ?” muttered Eustace 
as he walked away, his mind occupied for 
full five minutes with the girl who wouldn’t 
let people take for granted things that were 
not true, but were to her advantage. ‘*I 


don’t suppose such silence would be of 
the kind Carlyle recommends,” he mused. 


Then he met a friend in the horse-car, and, 
as they began to talk about shares in the 
Bonanza Railroad, Lottie was forgotten. 

It was a week before Lottie number two 
arrived, and in that time the first one had 
not fallen into the place that Dora had in- 
tended for her, — something that of an inof- 
fensive companion who is thankful for a 
few words of petting in private, and expects 
to see others full of engagements and pay- 
ing visits in which she has no share. Dora 
had no idea of putting things in this way, 
only of acting as if they were so. It was 
her theory that a great deal may be done 
where nothing is said, and she had been 
sure that Lottie would never know. She 
did not know, else in spite of the earnest 
invitation she had received to stay a month 
she would have packed her trunk within the 
hour. The strange part of it was that 
Dora couldn’t do this thing, and she could 
not see why not. Lottie had a sunny 
temper and too much faith in her friend 
to dream that Dora could slight a guest. 
Twice she had stayed at home from some 
entertainment to which Dora had gone, 
but it had been wholly by her own choice. 
For Lottie was not at all meek, and her 
hostess, with her superb wardrobe and her 
elegant manner, did not awe her in the 
least. She gave Dora’s Paris dresses an 
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admiration that would have satisfied the 
most exacting owner, and wore her own 
simple ones beside them with an unruffled 
mind; and, more than this, Dora knew 
that in them Lottie looked as much like a 
lady as herself. As to treating her with 
that easy patronage that Miss Holbrook 
had counted upon, the thing was impossi- 
ble. Her Lottie would know what to do, 
however; she always did. Dora looked 
forward to her coming. Eustace was still 
doing bravely, but his sister remembered 


‘that his ordeal was in the future. 


Suddenly, one day, the house seemed 
fuller, the sunlight seemed to find its way 
in less freely ; probably because a woman, 
tall and very graceful, with an inexplica- 
ble sense of presence about her, stood 
often at the windows gazing into the broad 
street that, situated in the finest part of the 
city, looked upon a public park as on a 
beautiful pleasure-ground. Even now it 
had its attractions in its well-kept paths ; 
its spaces of untrodden snow ; its avenues 
alive with children, whom their nurses 
made a feint of looking after, but allowed 
to enjoy themselves as they pleased; its 
bare trees, showing delicate tracery against 
the sky ; its shrubs marking faint shadows 
on the snow; its English sparrows flying 
about, twittering, busy in finding their 
dinners, and for that purpose keeping 
watch on the children who scattered the 
crumbs of their luncheons with generous 
hands. But it was not these things that 
the new figure stood at the window to 
watch. There were always carriages pass- 
ing and people whom she knew or wanted 
to hear about. Dora was in a state that 
she called happiness. Lottie did not dis- 
turb herself at all, for she had seized upon 
a novel of Turgenieff, and was spending 
her day in the corner, as much out of sight 
as possible, not to be interrupted; but it 
seemed to her that her hostess had sud- 
denly lost her security and become full of 
anxiety. In short, a new atmosphere per- 
vaded the whole house, for the other Lottie 
had arrived. 

She and Dora were upstairs all of the 
morning, and the new-comer did not fail 
to instruct her friend as to the best way of 
behaving to the interloper, as Lottie was 
instantly called by her. 

‘¢T should do thus and so,” she said, 
emphasizing her utterance bya nod which, 
if it could, would have swayed ‘the affairs 
of the world with equal confidence and 
equal decision. ‘* You were foolish not 
to write to her what a stupid thing she had 
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done. She’ll not put on airs with me, 
though, that’s certain.” 

‘¢ But she doesn’t put on airs,” answered 
Dora. ‘+ You could put those down as 
easily as a toy balloon, by a prick; she 
only tells exactly the truth, no matter what 
it may be, — not like the ridiculous things 
children say, of course,—but you'll see 
fast enough. It’s like being under a per- 
fect glare of daylight all the time. She 
won’t meddle with our dear little illusions, 
won’t be ‘rude; but she sees them all, 
you’re sure, and takes her revenge by re- 
fusing to practise any herself.” As Dora 
fell into silence she was aware of a sharp 
prick of conscience: She had been led 
away by the presence of her friend into 
saying more than she meant. The despised 
Lottie trusted her and liked her, and as for 
revenge Dora was not sure that the girl 
was incapable of that, but she was sure 
that so far she had never dreamed of it. 
She knew that it was only the reality in 
Lottie which sometimes made her con- 
scious in an uncomfortable way of the 
pretence in herself. 

The subject of all this determination un- 
expectedly found that it was growing dark 
in her corner, and that it was time to dress 
for dinner. She left the drawing-room 
as her namesake came down superbly 
dressed. 

Again Major Lockwood was at dinner, 
and there were two other guests also, 
whom the new-comer had met before, —a 
friend of Mrs. Holbrook, who had been 
persuaded to stay, and a_ college-mate 
whom Eustace had picked up, as he 
phrased it, and brought along with him. 
Lottie T., whom Dora had nicknamed 
‘¢ Lottine,” glanced up from her soup, her 
eyes by prearranged chance falling upon 
Lottie. 

‘¢ How strange it is; Miss White,” she 
began, ‘‘ that, though we went to school 
together, I haven’t the slightest recollec- 
tion. of you. Dora had to spend half an 
hour — it must have been—recalling you 
to me this morning. There were so many 
girls, you recollect, and I knew only a 
very few.” Ifever tone expressed speak- 
er’s conviction that the person addressed 
should go below the salt, these soft, drawl- 
ing accents did it. Lottie looked away 
from Eustace Holbrook, to whom she had 
been listening at the moment, and turned 
a clear glance upon the speaker. Dora 
thought that she did not feel the force of 
the words, for she did not seem to have 
taken the hint to mentally retire to the in- 
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feriority designated for her. Her flush 
came from being compelled to answer 
across the table a remark that had arrested 
everybody’s attention. 

‘* There’s nothing more natural than that 
you should not recollect me,” she said. 
*¢T remember that you had few associates, 
and they were all rich girls. I was one 
of the poorest.” 

Lottine-took a hasty swallow of soup, then 
she rallied. 

‘*¢ Naturally they were of that class,” she 
retorted, unable to keep her anger from 
eye and cheek, and striving to deny it by a 
tremulous scorn in her tone. 

*¢ Very naturally,” returned Lottie, with 
an absolute calmness inexpressibly exasper- 
ating until one reflected that she was too 
stupid to mean, or even to know, what she 
had said. It was this thought which helped 
to restore tranquillity to Lottine’s quivering 
nerves even while she was resolving that 
in future she would be careful how she 
provoked a person who carried a blunder- 
buss. Lottie had already turned back to 
Eustace, who finished the account he was 
giving of a hunting-party in the Adiron- 
dacks. He talked somewhat more rapidly 
than usual, to keep the muscles of his face 
from behaving in an unseemly manner. 
Major Lockwood ate his dinner more 
silently than his wont; he was pondering 
the same question that agitated his fair 
neighbor, and he did not find it so easy 
to settle. 

Later, when they were in the drawing- 
room, Lottine found herself beside Hol- 
brook. Whether the finding was one of 


‘those easy renderings that come to things 


looked for was a question no one tried to 
solve. She perceived that Eustace was 
not less handsome than before, but that 
his manners had somewhat deteriorated ; 
he was not so attentive. As to doing his 
duty by the interloper, which Dora had 
told her about, it was absurd. As they 
stood together in the recess of the window 
Lottine looked up at him. Perhaps he 
had followed her there; she was a woman 
that no man who saw could forbear ad- 
miring. Now, as she stood beside him, 
he noticed that her shoulders sloped just 
enough ; that her figure was faultless ; that 
her rich silk, the color of the sea wave just 
before it breaks into foam, suited her com- 
plexion perfectly ; that her fair hair in soft 
rings on her forehead twisted itself at her 
shapely neck into a stranded rope of beauty 
that drew many a heart out after it. Her 
blue eyes had a touch of reproach in them, 
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it might have been their long lashes that 
added the pensiveness. 

‘‘'You did not seem to care for seeing 
me insulted,” she began ; and the pout made 
her lips look still more brilliant. 

‘* Insulted !” he answered ; ‘* you use too 
strong a word. I am sure no one dreamed 
of such a thing.” 

‘*You’ve people here, then, who do 
things without dreaming, and that’s the 
way I believe it really was. The girl is 
dull, isn’t she now? You have a good 
chance of knowing, for I have heard of 
your chivalrous effort at atonement.” And 
the speaker shrugged her beautiful shoulders 
and laughed almost inaudibly. 

But although Eustace heard the sound, 
he did not see the shrug; he was looking 
to find whether Lottie seemed dull. She 
was certainly a great contrast to the young 
lady beside him, for nobody could call her 
even handsome, and she never gave that 
sense of presence which her namesake did, 
only in an indescribable way things fell 
more into harmony. Just now she was 
looking up at Major Lockwood, who had 
sauntered up to her, and Eustace thought 
that the smile with which she answered 
his remark was far from dull. But even 


while he was looking at her face it grew 
grave again; he saw the major look a little 
perplexed at the gravity, then smile and 
go on talking with renewed interest, and 
while his companion was speaking to him 
Eustace felt a great curiosity to know what 


they were talking about. But he resigned 
himself to his inevitable ignorance, and 
soon grew interested in Lottine’s bright 
remarks ; nobody could accuse her of being 
dull. 

After a time they seated themselves on 
the sofa at hand. Eustace’s classmate 
sauntered up, and the three grew merry 
together. Dora and the major fell into 
conversation, and Lottie was left ‘alone. 
But not for a long time, for, to her great 
surprise, Mr. Holbrook, with his evening 
paper in his hand, came across the room 
and seated himself beside her. She was 
more surprised than pleased, for the old 
gentleman was not a favorite; privately 
she had nicknamed him ‘‘ Sir Oracle,” 
because he always seemed to her to be 
feeling ‘‘ When I ope my lips let no dog 
bark,” and though Lottie was not a barker, 
she liked to feel that she was free to use 
her voice if she wished. However, she 
greeted Mr. Holbrook with a smile, think- 
ing that he was much kinder than she had 
given him credit for being, to notice that 
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she was alone, and to come to talk with 
her. He seated himself in the cushioned 
chair beside hers, and remained looking 
across the room for a moment in silence. 

‘* Was it snowing when you came in?”’ 
asked Lottie, choosing a safe subject with 
which to break the pause. 

‘* No, it had cleared,” he answered, his 
eyes still fixed upon the opposite Miss 
White. ‘*She’s a beautiful woman,” he 
added, in an undertone, this time turning to 
his companion and making sure that her 
gaze followed the direction of his and saw 
the devotion with which Eustace was listen- 
ing to the sallies of the new guest. 

*¢ Yes,” answered the girl mechanically, 
ashamed that the face which she was now 
seeing almost in profile should not please 
her as much as it did all others, — ‘‘ yes, 
she is very handsome, and very bright.” 

‘¢ Beyond question she is. Of all the 
young ladies I have ever seen she is the 
one I have selected for a daughter, and, 
from appearances, my son is of the same 
opinion.” 

‘““ Yes,” said Lottie. After a moment’s 
pause, she added, ‘‘ Dora told me about it.” 

*¢ About what?” 

‘¢ The engagement, is it? I’m not sure 
of it.” 

‘* Engaged, are they?” queried the father, 
turning full upon Lottie with an expression 
of great interest. ‘* Has it really come to 
that, and he’s never told me, the sly dog? 
I'll let him see what I think of such respect 
to his father.” The laugh that accom- 
panied this speech was one of such satis- 
faction and purpose that Lottie cried 
eagerly : — 

‘¢*Oh, pray, pray don’t, from anything 
I’ve said, Mr. Holbrook. I don’t know 
anything about it, really.” 

‘¢ Then what did you say it for?” 

‘¢T didn’t. I only asked you if that was 
what you meant. Dora didn’t say so to me. 
She only said her brother was very much 
attracted, and that she believed Miss White 
was interested, too. I have never asked 
a question about it until now, and that 


. was only because you spoke so confidently.” 


‘* No more so than I feel,” returned Mr. 
Holbrook. ‘* The idea suits me perfectly ; 
I felt like getting sympathy about it, so I 
came to you. You strike me as rather a 
sympathetic little person.” 

‘Thank you,” returned Lottie, grateful 
that she need say nothing more at the 
moment. Mr. Holbrook talked on about 
his son and Miss White, her beauty, her 
wealth, position and wit, and Lottie listened 
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or dreamed, answering in monosyllables. 
She was sure that Eustace Holbrook and 
Miss White were of no special interest to 
her ; but there is something a trifle depress- 
ing in the part of mere spectator when any- 
thing of importance is going on, and this 
feeling is not necessarily the result of a de- 
sire to take the place of one of the actors ; 
it may be only vague desire for action, and 
vague horror in anticipation of being shelved 
from any of the affairs of life. 

It was a long time before Lottie went to 
sleep that night. She was thinking of the 
scene at dinner, and of other things, and 
wondering if it would not be better for her 
to go home at once. But what excuse could 
she make? Besides, she was not one of 
the people who put a hand to the plough 
and look back. As to complaining, was 
not the furrow an easy one? 

The next evening Eustace came up to her 
as she was sitting in the drawing-room with 
her book. Mrs. Holbrook was deep in the 
evening paper. Dora and Miss White had 
not yet come down. 

*¢ Do you forget us all in your novel?” he 
asked, dropping into a chair beside her. 

‘*¢ Oh, no!” she answered, closing the book 
upon her finger, as if, should he weary of 
conversation, she still had her thoughts 
upon her resource. 

‘¢T have never asked you how you like 
Major Lockwood,” he went on. ‘I saw 
him talking to you last evening as if he 
were enjoying himself; and you seemed 
well entertained, too.” 

She looked up at him suddenly, with a 
paleness in her face. 

‘¢ Did you hear what I was talking to him 
about?” she asked. 

*¢ Not a word of it.” 

‘¢ He came up to me and asked how I 
could be so cruel at dinner.” . Lottie was 
not repeating the whole speech, for the 
Major had added ‘‘and so effective; that 
was a hit.”” ** And I am very sorry that I 
answered at all,” she went on, looking ear- 
nestly at her listener, tears standing in her 
eyes, though they did not fall. ‘I did not 
know then.” 

‘¢ You didn’t know what?” 

She flushed deeply. 

‘“*How she stands in regard to—the 
family.” 

** How does she stand?” 

Lottie looked down and clasped one 
hand over the other nervously. 

‘*Tf I should express it as they would 
where I came from,” she answered, ‘‘ I 
should say that it was none of my business.” 
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me.” 

She glanced up at him with a face in 
which shyness mingled with mirth. 

*¢Did you ever hear of the curate that 
mounted his mare?’’ she began. ‘* He 
was a jolly old fellow, and from his advent- 
ure I should suppose inclined to soliloquy. 
He was going to the fair ; perhaps he went 
through country lanes ; on the way he grew 
hungry and thirsty, and had the good for- 
tune, as he thought it, to spy a mulberry- 
tree loaded with delicious fruit. He 
stopped, stood up in the saddle and began 
to eat with satisfaction, reflecting that he 
was as safe as if on the ground, but that 
when he chose to say ‘Hey’ the mare 
would go on again as briskly as ever. But, 
alas! he shouted out his ‘ Hey,’ on went 
the mare, and the curate landed in the 
wild-briar bush at the foot of the tree.” 
Lottie’s smile had a little sparkle in it as 
she sat silent. 

‘*'You mean you won’t tell me,’ 
Eustace. 


, 


said 


“* Too late he remembered, on his thorny green bed, 
Much may be thought cannot wisely be said,’ ” 


she quoted. 

‘*T know what you mean,” he said. 
‘* You mean you think that I am going to 
= Miss White.” 

‘¢So your father told me very decidedly 
last night,” she answered, ‘‘ and your sis- 
ter has intimated the possibility more than 
once. I see nothing to contradict it. But 
last night I forgot for the moment” — 

The rustle of silk was heard on the stairs, 
for the drawing-room door was open. 
Eustace had seemed to be pondering 
deeply. At this sound, however, he raised 
his head and said to Lottie in a hurried 
undertone : — 

‘“* It’s quite possible that I shall marry 
Miss White if she will have me. Have 
you read her closely enough to know that?” 
He glanced at Lottie, and his eyes fell as 
he sat waiting for her answer, while in 
spite of his earnest tones a smile hovered 
about his lips and disappeared only when 
he set them sternly. 

‘*T can’t tell,” 
wouldn’t if I could. 
ask.” 

As Lottine came into the room Eustace 
rose, walked over to meet her, and led her 
toa chair. .She entirely absorbed his at- 
tention for the evening, and no victim ever 
seemed more willing in his bondage. 


Frances C. Sparhawk. 


said Lottie, ‘“‘ and I 
I’m not the one to 


[To be continued.] 











I am an enthusiastic admirer of yachting, 
and, having received an invitation to be 
present at one of our recent regattas, I 
strolled over to City Point, Boston, one 
bright day during the past summer, to see 
a race that promised to be one of the great 
events of the year in aquatic circles. 
My purpose was only to witness the race ; 
but meeting a friend who was the owner 
of one of the finest yachts in the fleet, who 
urged me strongly to join him as a passen- 
ger on his yacht which was entered in the 
race, I accepted his kind invitation. 

A brisk breeze was blowing from the 
eastward; the day was bright and clear; 
the course was a good one, starting from 
off Thompson’s Island down the channel, 
passing Ram’s Head on starboard, Faun 
Bar buoys on port, out through Broad 
Sound, to Egg Rock, Harding’s, Bell buoy, 
and homeward through the main ship- 
channel, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

As the time of the start was close at 
hand, I stepped with my friend at once 
into his gig, and after a sharp row, I soon 
found myself aboard the good Yacht Z, 
one of the fastest in the harbor, a keel 
sloop, thirty-six feet two inches on the water 
line, drawing six feet of water, and sailed by 
the owner himself, with an amateur crew. 
This is an uncommon thing at the present 
time, I am sorry to say, of yachts of her size. 
Owners, as a rule, lose all confidence in 
their own judgment, when they are intent 
on winning a race; the thought of sailing 
against others who have a regular expe- 
rienced salt for a skipper, frightens them. 

At the time of our boarding the yacht 
her mainsail and gaff-topsail were hoisted 
and lazily flapping in the wind, as she lay 
at her moorings. The preparatory gun 
was soon fired for yachts intending to enter 
the race to get intoline. We dropped our 
moorings, hoisted our jib, and reached our 
intended position, when we lowered our 
jib and dropped our anchor. As the start 
was to be from anchor, we made fast the 
road line to our tender, while three men 
stood ready to give usa good send-off, by 
running with the line from stem to stern ; 
two others stood ready at the jib-halyards 
to hoist as soon as the signal was given to 
get under way. 

While we are waiting for the gun that 
is to summon us on our course, let me give 
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a description of ourcrew. First of all, our 
captain, the owner, —a_ stalwart, genial 
fellow of about five feet ten inches, ready 
for all kinds of weather as well as all 
kinds of sport, with a face bronzed with 
many salt-water cruises. He was dressed 
in true modern yachting style, flannel 
shirt of gray mixture, and knee-breeches 
of the same stuff, while thick, brown 
bicycle stockings and yachting shoes 
decorated his feet and legs, and a light, 
gray base-ball cap adorned his head. The 
crew were five in number, all gentlemen, 
amateurs, and enthusiastic lovers of the 
sport. Their names were John, Tom, 
Charles, James, and Dick. John taking the 
lead in knowledge of sailing and handling 
a yacht, and in this knowledge the others 
followed as their names appear. 

The four yachts that were to be our com- 
petitors were all of about our size, and lay 
all in a direct line to windward of the fleet ; 
beside us came the JV, then Z, and the 
S, and directly in our wake, or perhaps 
a little to the leeward, were ten or a dozen 
smaller yachts. There is no more charm- 
ing sight than this: a whole fleet of yachts 
lying with their noses pointed up into the 
wind, their sails angrily flapping, and all 
straining at their anchor lines. Each seems 
a thing of life, like a race-horse earnestly 
pawing the ground impatient to be set free 
that he may be gone on the course pointed 
out to him. 

Bang! goes the gun, and all is excite- 
ment. Too much is going on aboard our 
own yacht for me to see others. John and 
Tom are hurriedly hoisting the jib, while 
Charles, James, and Dick walk the road 
line from stem to stern, bringing the yacht’s 
nose around, so as to fill the sails. ‘* Haul 
taut the jib!” and round jump Charles and 
James to give a hand to the jib-halyards, 
while Dick jumps into the standing-room 
to make fast the lee jibsheet. ‘‘ Haul hard 
down, — make fast ; — hard down, — main 
sheet, — take a turn,” and off we go on 
the port tack. All hands go down on 
windward rail; the captain takes his 
position on the lee stern, his hands fast on 
the wheel, while the good yacht is plough- 
ing the waters like a live creature. 

Now, for the first time, we can give a 
thought to our competitors. Neither have 
gained much on the lead, and we all cry 














out in admiration of the handsome start. 
Our course is for Long Island head, but 
before reaching the end of Rainsford 
Island the S got a little in advance, closely 
followed by the JV, while the Z&. JZ. was 
losing ground. Such are our positions, 
when half-way between Rainsford and 
Long Island, and finding ourselves taken by 
the tide, we think it better to lay on the 
other tack. ‘* Ready about; hard-a-lee!” 
All hands jump to the windward while 
John clears the jib, Charles hauls on the 
jib-sheet, and Dick looks after the main. 
‘¢ Alt hands hard down on windward rail,” 
and we are off on the other tack, headed 
towards Ram’s Head buoy. The wind 
is now blowing fresh, and we have all 
we want. 

‘* What boats are these astern of us?” 
‘* What is that boat doing way down to 
leeward?” ‘* See how the B is drawing 
on to C,” cry our crew as we go skimming 
along. 

** Give another hitch at the top-sail-hal- 
yards,” calls our captain, while John, in 
answer to the command, takes a turn at 
the capstan, on which he has placed the 
top-sail-halyard. 

‘** There ! that will do,” says the captain. 

‘* I think that is a happy idea of mine,”’ 
says John; ‘‘four men could not have 
pulled on that topsail and budged her an 
inch.” 

The other boats have now taken our tack, 
and although we seem ahead, they being 
so far to windward, have held their posi- 
tions as when we left them. Not a sound 
is heard for half an hour, except the water 
rushing by our bow, when, ** Right about! 
Hard-a-lee!” sings out our captain. Over 
jump all the boys, the sheets are trimmed, 
and we go on the other tack. 

‘* Too much tide; I shall have to get out 
of this soon,” says the captain; then all 
is quiet once more. We are now closing 
up with the other boats of the fleet, which 
have tacked sooner than we. Here are 
the S. B. and # of the other class, a 
closely matched pair. At first the S. B. 
has the advantage, by keeping close in by 
Governor’s Island. She is a centre-board, 
draws little water, and can skim along 
close in-shore, but soon she gets into the 
strong tide, thus losing the advantage she 
had gained, and letting the # gain the 
lead and cross her bows. 

Here at Ram’s Head buoy we take 
another hitch on the starboard tack, and 
still another to port, before we can pass the 
buoy. The S is the first to pass, closely 
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followed by the JV and ourselves, but a 
little later the H and S. ZB. of the other 
class, following. Now our course is 
straight for Egg Rock, a long pull to the 
windward, while we leave the other class 
to go on the other tack on their course. 
We three boats, S, JV, and ourselves, 
are not far apart, and the same position 
is kept that we had in passing Ram’s 
Head. Our boat being keel, we had rather 
a disadvantage over the other two boats, 
they being centre-boards; on this wind- 
ward course it was a long hitch. A heavy 
sea is running, which makes our good boat 
plunge her nose under and throw the spray 
all over us. 

A man who never was in a race knows 
nothing of the excitement attendant thereon. 
Every nerve is strained to give the good 
yacht all the push we can ; our sheets were 
trimmed as flat as could be to draw well. 
Every man kept his position, and not a 
lisp was heard, as though even the sound 
of our voices might retard the boat’s prog- 
ress. 

After a good sail of more than an hour we 
reached the Nahant shore. The S had 
made the turn for Egg Rock not more than 
twenty boat’s lengths ahead of us, while the 
NV passed our bow as she turned to go 
on the other tack, and, when we turned, 
was not more than six lengths in the 
lead;~while the schooner 7, which had 
given us no concern, was fifteen minutes in 
our rear, and the #. MZ a long distance 
behind. We rounded Egg Rock in good 
shapé, lustily cheered by the good family at 
the light-house. Now the long run for Hard- 
ing’s. ‘* Ease off main sheet!” The captain 
orders ‘‘ Balloon-jib,” and by the aid of 
John, Tom, Charles, and James, the jib was 
soon rigged and hoisted, and we were vir- 
tually flying through the water. Setting the 
jib in a sea-way is no light task, and one that 
would make the land-lubber shudder — to 
see the man on the end of the bowsprit, buck- 
ling the jib on the stay while at every roll 
of the sea he is plunged up to his waist, 
and as the boat rises, comes out dripping. 
Now the boys may sit on the house, and 
the cabin-doors may be opened, for no 
longer is it necessary to hug the deck in 
order not to hinder the progress of the 
boat by offering their backs as hindrance 
to the wind; but now the more the ob- 
stacles which may be, offered to the wind 
the faster we aré pushed on our course. 
Dick, who has remained very quiet all this 
time, feeling the vacancy caused by run- 
ning past his dinner-hour, suggests that we 
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have something to eat, and disappears into 
the cabin. The captain has called James 
to the wheel to take his place, and well 
has he earned this respite, for who ever 
heard of a keel holding her own to the 
windward with a couple of first-class 
centre-boards? 

** See how we are gaining on the S and 
NV!” says our captain, and while we are 
looking he cries, ‘‘ What has happened 
tothe V? What is she luffing up into the 
wind for? Boys, she has carried away 
her top-mast! There it hangs in splinters, 
but held up by her stays. She must give 
up the race now, surely, and now our only 
antagonist is the S. No—she is coming 
around in the wind again.” ‘* Luff her!” 
cries our captain. 

‘* Luff her!” cries Charles. ‘‘ See our 
top-mast ! ” Indeed, our balloon-jib was too 
much strain, our windward stay preventer 
had parted at the blocks, and our top-mast 
was bending like a whip. We came 
around into the wind just in time to save 
it. 

‘*In with balloon and up with jib!” is 
the order from the captain. Four men 
hustle in the balloon as fast as men can 
work in a seaway; another has repaired 
Up goes the jib, and once more 
we are on our course. All this takes 
time, and ten minutes are lost. It is hard 
luck, for the time we lost in our repairs 
allows the schooner 7, which was some 
distance astern, to crawl up with us and 
pass us soon after to leeward. 

‘* Where is the V? Ah! there she is 
on our starboard bow; she is standing 
once more on her course, although her 
top-mast is hanging by a splinter. How 
can she carry top-sail with that top-mast? 
Surely, only her stays are holding it now; 
wait till she comes to tack, then it must 
certainly go by the boards.” 

It is a pity we had to take in our bal- 
loon; we were actually humming before 
the accident occurred, and we should have 
shown our rival our heels, for our keel was 
a great advantage now, in this heavy sea 
with wind abeam. The schooner was 
leaving us fast, for this run was her great 
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lay of all others in the course, —a run 
with the wind over beam. 

Charles now made his appearance from 
the cabin with his hands full of hard-tack 
and lambs’ tongues, which are quickly 
snatched from him, and he, poor fellow, is 
left without a thing to stay his famished 
soul. Once more into the cabin he goes, 
and comes not forth again until his lunch 
is finished. | 

While we drink to the success of our boat 
and the good health of her captain, James, 
at the wheel is heard from. ‘I'll bet 
cigars for the crowd that we beat the S. 
We are gaining on her every minute, and 
when we turn Harding’s, our run will be 
free, and we can beat her sure.” Although 
we all doubt of so great a success as that, 
we want the cigars, and Charles takes him 
up. We were about a mile from the S 
when she rounded Harding’s, and the V 
was about the same distance astern of us. It 
was soon our turn to round. To ease off 
sheets, and boom out jib, was short work 
and we were soon running before the wind 
with good speed. Boston Light was soon 
passed, thence Bug Light on our starboard 
and Fort Warren on port. Here we 
eagerly watched the 4 turning Hard- 
ing’s, expecting every minute to see the 
top-mast give way ; but no, some miracle it 
must be to allow a boat to keep her top-sail 
drawing with a broken top-mast. Our 
course was right up main channel to start- 
ing-point. When reaching Long Island the 
S was off Fort Independence, and not 
long after we heard the gun announcing 
her crossing the line. We were flying 
now, and it seemed but a very short time 
before bang! goes the gun, telling us that 
our race was finished. We go at once to 
pick up our anchor, our hearts brimming 
over with joy as the knowledge dawns 
on us that we have taken a prize. A more 
delighted party you never saw. 

After doing all I could to assist,in clean- 
ing the yacht, I bid my friend and his 
jolly crew good-by, step into the gig, and 
am soon once more on /erra firma, the 
happiest of amateurs. 

Peleg Aborn. 





THAT DINNER. 
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THe Commodore sat 
before his tent, enjoying 
his after-breakfast cigar 
and watching the Snake, 
who was busily engaged 
in scouring a frying-pan. 

‘¢ Snake,” he asked at 
length, ‘‘may I inquire 
what that article is that 
you are using so effect- 
ively in your cleansing 
operations?” 

‘* That,” replied the 
Reptile, as he regarded 
with an air of affectionate 
interest a disk about two 
inches thick by eighteen 
in diameter,— ‘‘ that is 
one of Tarantula’s flap- 
jacks. I did use it for a 
while a piece of pumice- 
stone; but this is more 
durable, you know, and 
Sob doesn’t dare to eat it.” 

‘¢ And what,” asked the 
chief, ‘‘ is that dark mass 
that you use for an an- 
chor?”’ 

“That,” returned 
Snake, ‘‘is one of Hen- 
rietta’s omelets.” 

‘* Who are your cooks 
for the dinner to which I 
am invited this  after- 
noon?” 

‘* Tarantula and Hen- 
rietta,” replied Snake, re- 
garding with regret a 
slight abrasion in the flap- 
jack made by the edge of 
the frying-pan. ; 

A’ lawyer was sum- 
moned from the Knicker- 
bockers’ tent and the Commodore’s affairs 
arranged. He then inquired anxiously 
for an agent of an accident insurance 
company, who had been prowling about 
camp; but the agent suspected the terrible 
nature of the risk, and had fled. Finally, 
the Commodore hauled down his flag, de- 
puted his subordinate te conduct the 
nightly ‘‘ pirate hunts,” and placed his 
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limbs under the Mohicans’ mahogany. 
Two hours later a feeble figure in a 
policeman’s helmet and gold lace crept to 
the Commodore’s tent, and with faltering 
hand raised the official flag. The chief had 
escaped, but at what a cost! Never again 
would he be ‘‘ as young as he used to be.” 

That is the way the Commodore tells 
the story, and that is human gratitude. 





THE YAWL-RIG. 


As a matter of practical interest to 
yachtsmen, I have been asked to give some 
information about the yawl-rig, derived 
from actual experience. In one instance, 
at least, after trial, this rig has been aban- 
doned for that of a cutter, and I have been 
informed that it was because it was found 
impossible to keep the mizzen-sail full by 
the wind. I have observed that in other 
cases the same trouble has been expe- 
rienced, and in sailing in a stiff breeze by 
the wind, I have observed that the mizzen 
is frequently furled; and the yacht sailed 
under the main-sail and head-sails only. 
The reason of this is, 1 have no doubt, 
that the mizzen-sail is improperly fitted 
with spars suited to keep the sail in trim 
to do good service when close-hauled. 
Although we derive this rig from the 
English, it does not follow that we must 
necessarily copy all the details of Eng- 
lish yachts in fitting it to our class of boats. 
Quite the contrary. I affirm from actual 
experiment that the English method of 
rigging the mizzen-sail is faulty, in that 
it does not develop the full capacity of 
the sail by the wind. I am sure that a 
properly fitted mizzen-sail will enable the 
yacht to sail almost as close to the wind as 
a cutter or sloop-rig, and quite a half point 
nearer than when fitted in the English 
fashion. I speak, of course, of the arrange- 
ment of spars and rigging of the mast, 
and not of the mere fit of the sail. In the 
first place it must be understood that the 
efficiency of this sail depends in a far 
greater degree than with any other upon 
the ability to keep and trim it perfectly flat 
by the wind. The main-sail of a yawl is 
so much larger and loftier that it will back 
the wind out of the mizzen when the latter 
is allowed to bag or sag away only a very 
few inches from the proper position. For 
instance, the sagging away of the latter six 
inches will render it practically valueless, 
especially in a strong breeze, when, if it 
were kept up to place, it would be rap full 
of wind, and doing good work. 

As the English rig the mizzen-sail with 
small yachts, they use very little standing 
rigging for the mizzen-mast. Again, they 
use a sail loose on the foot, hauling it out 
to the end of the boom. And, lastly, 
they use a yard for the head of the 
sail, in place of the gaff. In these par- 


ticulars their arrangment of the rig is 
practically defective. It allows the sail to 
sag away so much as to greatly impair its 
efficiency, and prevents the yacht being 
sailed as near to the wind as she ought to 
go. In. the first place, the mizzen-mast 
should be well and solidly stayed, so that 
it cannot yield or bend to leeward. Next, 
a loose-footed sail, hauled out to the end of 
the boom, should never be used. I have a 
mizzen-sail on my yacht which I attempted 
to set in that way. Just as soon as it 
began to breeze up the sail began to 
shake, and became of no practical value, 
because the end of the boom sprung up 
under the strain on its outer end, and the 
only alternative was to keep the yacht off, 
to fill the sail, and even then it did not fill 
rap full. 
To remedy this, I provided a slide-way 
ontop of the boom, and attached slides to 
the foot of the sail, which travel on the 





slide-way, say about a foot apart from each 


other. This cured the evil, and enabled 
the sail to do its work when by the wind. 
The slide-way, of course, allows the sail to 
be hauled in, exactly asif it were loose on 
the foot, in the Engljsh fashion. If the 
mizzen-sail be a small one it may be made 
fast directly to the. boom, but it can be 
made to set much better with the slide-way. 
The sketch shows a cross section of the 
boom, slide-way, and a slide, as I use them. 
The slide-way can be well filled with slush, 
and two men can then haul out a sail 
thirty feet on the foot with ease. The 
slide-way is of oak riveted through the 
boom, and the two halves of the slide-way 
riveted cross-ways together throughout 
their entire length. The sketch also shows 
the foot of the sail as attached to the boom 
with the slides. In the last place, I can- 
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not conceive why a yard should be used 
for the head of a sail instead of a gaff. 
The latter has been adopted on all other 
lower after sails, and why not for the 
mizzen-sail? The yard can sag away, on 
one tack at least, enough to allow the sail 
to shake when close-hauled, while the gaff, 
having its minor end embracing the mast, 
cannot sag away at that point at all, as it 
must not do, if the mizzen is to be kept 
full. A gaff can also be set up so as to 
trim the sail flatter than with a yard. 
Properly provided with spars, as indi- 
cated, the mizzen can be kept full and 
doing its work with the yacht nearer the 
wind than an Englishman ever dreamed 
of sailing a yawl. It can also be reefed as 
easily as with the English rig. In heavy 
weather it will perform its work as well 
as in lighter airs, and when under reefs it 
will drive the vessel to windward, in a sea, 
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close-hauled, faster than can be done by 
furling the mizzen and sailing under the 
mainsail and head sails. The reason of 
this is obvious. When reefs are taken, the 
after sail is usually reduced or shortened in 
at the after end, and the after end of the 
sail is what drives the yacht ‘to windward. 
Consequently, the ability of the vessel to go 
to windward is impaired by taking reefs. 
Not so with the yawl-rig. Taking reefs in 
the main and mizzen-sails still leaves the 
latter away aft, and leaves the ability.of the 
yacht to go to windward quite unaffected. 
Sailing a yawl-rig in a strong breeze, with 
the mizzen furled, instead of with a reef in 
both main and mizzen, is, therefore, equally 
unscientific and unsailorlike. It should 
never be attempted where it is desired to 
work to windward. In a strong breeze 
and sea theré is no better rig to windward, 
properly handled. . 
David Hall Rice. 


DAWN. 


‘ 
Tue lark, impatient of the morn, 
On soaring wing forsakes the earth, 
And blithely mounts the welkin heights, 
To greet the dawning at its birth. 


On slender poise, in scented cells, 
The dew-drop sleeps within the rose ; 
While flowers that ope their bloom at night, 
Beguiled, forget their shrines to close. 


And star-eyed skies keep vigil still 

O’er spell-bound earth enwrapt in night, 
Save where an incense seems to stir, 

And fills the east with pallid light. 


Belated comes the drowsy morn 

O’er slumb’rous banks of misty gray ; 
For eastern torches, amber-tipt, 

Burn dim, that beacon up the day. 


But when the sun with flaming wand, 
Waves back the stars, rolls back the dark, 
Then down the shining shafts of light 
Shall come again the morning lark. 


J. M. Wethereil. 











THE bicycling season of 1884 has been notable 
in this country not only for the remarkable break- 
ing of the records, but for the increasing favor 
of long-distance tours both in company and by 
single riders. The silent steed has penetrated 
into regions supposed to be impracticable for 
wheeling, and these tours are fertile in adventu- 
rous incident and healthful recreation. The most 
notable long-distance tour ever made on a bicycleis 
that of Mr. Thomas Stevens from San Francisco to 
Boston. An even more adventurous tour, which 
could be made in the winter or spring by some 
daring wheelman,— forit might be attended by not 
a little danger, — would be that from our southern 
boundary through our neighboring republic to the 
city of Mexico. There would be much good 
wheeling over the hard gravel of the Central 
Table-land, of a character much like that in Colo- 
rado, but there would be long stretches of im- 
practicable roads, which would have to be walked 
over. We look to seeing this feat accomplished 
in the not-distant future, although it might be 


hardly advisable or safe to attempt it yet awhile. 


* 
* * 


THESE long-distance tours will year by year 
become more enjoyable with the improvement 
of the highways throughout this country. It is 
a young country yet, and the roads have, in most 
regions, been regarded as of minor importance. 
It must be recollected that, a century ago, the 
roads in England were as bad as are the average 
in this country, and that, too, in an age when all 
travel was by the highways. The improvement 
of roads has been @ feature of the age of steam ; 
the railway itself has caused a demand for better 
highways. Innovations in road-vehicles will call 
general attention to the need of ‘‘ sand-papered” 
roads. The advent of the tricycle has given the 
bicycle a powerful ally to bring about the reform 
desired. With improved highways will come 
improved means of locomotion, and attention will 
be given to the prevention of injury to the road- 
beds by sHarp horseshoes and by the steel tires 











of wagon-wheels. We believe that the rubber- 
tire of the ’cycle will ultimately be brought into 
use for all vehicles, and that horses will be shod 
with rubber. Wear and tear both of road and 
vehicles will thus be prevented. Perhaps fifty 
years hence all the roads throughout the country 
will be as fine as those of our best of city parks 
and of the Boston suburbs. 


* 
* * 

THE New York Evening Post recently called 
attention to a change in the habits of summer 
sojourners, as shown in the experience of the 
past season. The large summer hotels have 
either lost money, or have had greatly reduced 
profits, while everywhere smaller hotels, away 
from fashionable centres, have come into favor. 
This indicates that the day of the great caravan- 
sery, with its herding of multitudes for miscalled 
enjoyment, is past. While the change may be 
partly a matter of fashion, it indicates that 
American habits are undergoing a change in this 
respect, and that gregariousness has lost its 
charm for our pleasure-seekers. In place of the 
vast wooden box, with its desolate corridors and 
cell-like rooms, which has disfigured our sea-coast 
and our mountain valleys, a new style of hotel 
is coming into favor. It is more of the tavern- 
like character, cosey and comfortable, of pleasing 
architecture, and with tasteful, homelike appoint- 
ments. These are found in mountain nooks, on 
the banks of secluded lakes, and upon romantic 
islands along the coast. Congenial companies 
frequent them, and, amid the genuine pleasures 
which their surroundings afford, the desire for 
congregating at famous resorts, where the dis- 
play, the excitement, the elaborate dressing, and 
the prevalent dissipation afford anything but rest 
and recuperation, is yearly growing less. People 
are learning the value of true recreation. The 
law of natural selection will have its way in 
the choice of summer pleasures as in every- 
thing else. 














EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


PLEASURE-TRAVEL has until recently been sup- 
posed to be confined strictly to the summer, the 
season closing peremptorily with the first of 
September. And, although on that day we still 
see our railway stations piled with mountains of 
baggage brought by the returning ones, the regu- 
lar summer season is now well prolonged into the 
autumn. The great popular excursions to the 
mountains and to Niagara, at astonishingly cheap 
rates, attract multitudes to delight in the autumnal 
glories of the landscape. But pleasure-travel 
itself now knows no season. So great are the 
facilities provided for going somewhere at all 
times of the year that a class of perpetual tourists 
has been developed, who are all the time on the 
wing. Pleasure-travel in the winter has been 
primarily developed out of the needs of health- 
seekers. It is but a few years since it was 
esteemed necessary for invalids to go to Europe 
for the mild climate needed for their delicate 
systems in the winter-time, and the ocean voyage 
has been a terror to thousands. Then, after the 
war the South was turned to, and the orange 
groves of Florida, the pine woods of Georgia, 
and the mountain slopes of South Carolina, were 
resorted to, while the Pacific coast disclosed its 
charms. The invalids were followed by pleasure- 
seekers. There are multitudes who detest 
winter, and the thousands who are able flee 
from its rigors. There are business gnen in our 
Northern cities, who, instead of taking their 
vacation in the summer, leave their counting- 
rooms in the winter and seek the sunny South. 
Were it not the busy season this example would 
be more generally followed. Great preparations 
are now made for the accommodation of this 
winter pleasure-travel, by hotels and lines of 
transportation, and elaborate inducements for 
tourists are held out by railway and steamship 
lines. People flee before the northern blasts in 
every southern direction, and the passage of the 
birds now has a human accompaniment. To the 
Bermudas, to Nassau, and other spots in the 
Bahamas, to Cuba, to Jamaica, the tide is ex- 
tending that formerly concentrated itself upon 
Florida. Lovely resorts are opening upon the 
Gulf shore not far from New Orleans. There 
are sheltered nooks in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains of New Mexico. Large but select 
excursions roll across the continent to the 
Pacific coast, equipped with every provision for 
comfort, not to return until spring-time returns. 
And now, for the. first time, the winter tourist 
may penetrate by rail far down into the tropics, 
with sights as foreign as anything in Europe, 
until he reaches the Aztec capital. The Mexican 
table-land will one day contain some of the most 
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attractive pleasure resorts on the continent, for 
the climate, with its pure, rare, and dry air, is 
one of the most sane and even in the world. , 

* 


THE considerable number of canoeing accidents 
that have occurred this year, and the manner in 
which the sport has been attacked by the press 
on account of them, call for some comment. 

The canoeist loves to compare his canoe to a 
spirited horse, feeling every touch with rein or 
spur, now in one mood and now in another, ever 
ready to respond to the will of his master, and 
after long communion coming to form but a 
second body with which that master may express 
his willin motion. The canoe Zs a spirited horse, 
though not a tricky one. She is no slow pacer 
for nerveless monk or timid woman, but a steed 
of mettle, requiring a firm hand and quick eye. 

Now, the ways in which a man might abuse 
horsemanship (to carry our simile a little further) 
are precisely those in which canoeing has been 
abused of late with such sad results. Given 
a horse of the class mentioned, put on his 
back a man of good physique, and well trained 
in athletic exercises, but who has never seen a 
horse before, and what man so foolish as to cry 
out against riding, if the horse runs and the man 
is killed? Yet this is a precise analogue of the 
case of Mr. Conklin, with the fact added that a 
fall was, in his case, almost certain death, as he 
was no swimmer. 

Again ; letaman mount the steed who is subject 
to some constantly recurring physical infirmity, 
and if at some critical moment his hand relaxes 
on the rein and the horse is left to the guidance 
of his own fancy, bearing on his back a lifeless 
body, who so mad as to condemn riding as-an 
exércise unsuited for all? Yet this was exactly 
the case at Springfield. 

Finally ; let the best horseman in the world 
mount his steed and attempt to ride him along a 
narrow plank over a deep ravine, or to scale some 
steepand rocky mountain-side, and who decries the 
sensible use of a horse because such abuse results in 
death? This last was a case analogous to that of 
Mr. Allen at Buffalo; and it is from the father 
of this gentleman that the best lesson on the 
whole matter comes to us. 

To the inexperienced canoeist we may say, 
first, it is neither smart nor brilliant to risk your 
life for no good cause; second, the older canoe-°* 
ists will laugh at you, not because you cannot do 
as well as they, but because you attempt and fail ; 
third, be contented to accept their advice and in- 
struction, which they are always ready to give, 
and you will gain their respect and esteem, while 
you acquire proficiency in your favorite sport. 











A Canadian Experience. 


Mr. EpiTor : — My experience with a bicycle 
in Canada will, I know, be of benefit to the bi- 
cycling community. I went to Prince Edward 
Island last June, my bicycle following me as 
freight. The whole expense, including crate, as 
far as Charlottetown, where the Boston steamer 
lands, cannot, I think, have been more than $3. 
This is a much less troublesome way than to 
keep one’s machine with one and fee all the 
baggage-masters on the route, which I should 
otherwise have been compelled to do, as I went 
by-rail. My machine arrived in good condition 
at the railway-station nearest the little village 
where I was staying. I found Prince Edward 
roads utterly unfit for bicycling, and my bicycle 
rusted peacefully for the whole length of my stay. 
It was admitted free of duty by the sub-collector 
of the little port, upon my certifying that it was 
soon to return to the United States, only im- 
ported for transient use, etc. I sent it back in 
the same way, that is, as freight. All the tools 
were stolen from the bag, and the gong rattled 
loose from the rest of the bell, and would have 
been lost, if some benevolent soul had not tied 
it on again. 

Shortly after I had left Prince Edward I re- 
ceived a letter from the sub-collector to the effect 
that the customs authorities at Ottawa had disal- 
lowed his entry, and would deduct the duties he 
had failed to collect from his salary, unless I was 
gentleman enough to. pay them myself. So I 
sent him a check for the amount. Shortly be- 
fore my return to Boston, a month later, I 
learned that the expressman had been utterly 
unable to extract the bicyle from the clutches of 
the U. S. custom-house, the officials of which 
demanded a kind of proof, he was unable to 


furnish, that the bicycle had been in the United | 


States before. I made three visits to the custom- 
house, and finally had to appeal to Deputy-Col- 
lector Fiske himself, before I could get a permit 
started to get my bicycle from the public store- 
house. After the permit was started I had to 
go to eight or ten clerks’ desks before the per- 
mit was completed, with its seven different 
stamps in green and red, and specimens of five 
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different handwritings. I received at last the 
bicycle, after paying storage and fees ; made one 
more visit to thé custom-house for a certificate 
that it had been admitted free, sent this to 
Ottawa with some other papers, and have been 
informed that my duties will be refunded by the 
Dominion. 

Now, brethren, read the moral of this story : — 

I. On arriving in the Dominion make a de- 
posit with the custom-house officer, as security 
that you will remove your bicycle at the end of 
your stay. He should—so I am informed by 
a customs officer in a much larger place of the 
Dominion — make no return to Ottawa of your 
bicycle, but merely, if inclined, demand such a 
deposit. Of course I am supposing that your 
bicycle does not accompany you as baggage. In 
that case it would probably give you no more 
trouble than a trunk. 

2. When sending your bicycle from the United 
States direct the expressman to go to the cus- 
tom-house ‘4nd make a ‘‘ special clearance” of 
it. This piece of advice was given me by the 
steamship company. 

3- Detach your tool-bag. A Sufferer. 





Bicycling in Montana. 


Mr. EDITOR :— We have some capital cycling 
here in Montana. Indeed, some of the Eastern 
riders, who have penetrated our region, seem 
surprised at the number of our riders. In our 
city of Helena we have aclub numbering eight- 
een members, all of whom are practical road- 
riders. We very much like supplying an Eastern 
visitor with a wheel and taking him out fora 
spin. Our roads average fairly well, quite as 
well as any Western roads, and our scenery is 
famed beyond need of my praise. I have made 
a run of eighty-five miles through some most 
picturesque and beautiful mountain country, of 
which I have pleasurein writing you. Early one 
September morning I left Helena for Sun River, 
away to the northward. My first twenty miles 
were over an easy prairie road, and I made eight 
miles an hour very comfortably indeed. After a 
short rest I remounted to ride for thirteen miles 
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Pear, whose cliffs rose perpendicularly above my 
head for a thousand feet. At noon some med- 
dlers got hold of my machine while I was lunch- 
ing, and I came out to find the wheels buckled. 
This detained me some little time before I began 
my two hours’ run over the long, sloping foot- 
hills to Flat Creek Station. Here I stopped to 
have my tire tightened, and finally decided to 
pass the night, having made fifty-five miles in 
the day’s run. My genial landlord asked me if 
I shouldn’t like some grouse for supper. To my 
surprise, when I assented, he went into the 
house, brought out his double-barrelled shot- 
gun, and, pointing to a hill-side ata little distance, 
said, ‘‘ You'll find plenty of grouse over thar, 
stranger.” It was a novel way of hotel-keeping, 
but I took kindly to the notion, and, shouldering 
the gun, tramped over the hills and brought back 
plenty of grouse both for my supper and break- 
fast. 

Bright and early next morning I was off. I was 
obliged to walk four miles up the rugged Bird 
Tail divide, but was well repaid for my trouble 
by a delightful coast of nearly six miles on the 
farther side. From the end of my coast I had 
very easy pedalling to Fort Shaw, which was 
built sixteen years ago, when Indians were plenti- 
ful and troublesome here, and is to us quite an 
‘‘old settlement.” The old houses are of 
‘*doby,” as we call the sun-dried bricks, or 
adobe. From Fort Shaw I had a short pull of 
four miles to my destination, — Sun River. 

W. 
A Woman’s Club. 

Mr. Eprror:—Can you tell me whether or 
not there is a woman’s tricycling club in Boston 
similar to the one in New York mentioned in 
your magazine for April, 1884? Cycline. 


[No such organization exists as yet, though 
they are a number of lady riders in Boston and 
its suburbs, and the club idea is beginning to be 
discussed among them. — Ep1rTor.] 


Melancholy Wheelmen. 


Mr. Epiror: — A non-rider asked me the 
other day: ‘‘ Did you ever see a bicyclist who 
did not look as if he were wrapped in deepest 
melancholy?” This solemnity of wheelmen is 
often remarked by outsiders. Many people in- 
deed seem to fancy that gloom and terror are 
regnant always in the bicyclist’s bosom. They 
appear to hold the opinion that a wheelman 
takes his life in his hand, so to speak, whenever 
he grasps his handle-bars, and that a knowledge 
of his danger inspires him to carry a countenance 
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of becoming gravity. The truth is, your genu- 
ine cyclist is one of the happiest of creatures. 
The balancing effort is purely mechanical with 
him. Perhaps itis going on as ‘‘ unconscious 
cerebration,” when the passer-by thinks the 
rider is in woe, while in reality his active thought 
may be roaming from Araby to Acadia, or he 
may even be in a state of receptive enjoyment of 
the scenes through which he is passing. 
Cycline. 
A Turtle-Tent. 

Mr. Epiror:— Much as I enjoyed the paper 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick, in your October number, there 
is at least one point in it on which I must, in a 
friendly way, join issue with him. This is in his 
judgment of the ‘‘ Albany tent.” I feel the 
greater freedom in making this criticism as the 
writer frankly states that his opinion is formed 
‘* from sketches and a description,” and not from 
actual trial of the tent. A glance at the A.C. 
A. Camp this year, from the boat landing to the 
Knickerbocker tent, revealed, toward evening, 
many a row of canoes mounting the snowy top 
and handsome sides of the ‘“* Albany.” The 
verdict was unanimously one of complete satis- 
faction. The top of the tent is round or round- 
ing, and is as complete a water-shed as a peak. 
The only flat portion is at the braces, where the 
top rises to form an angle with the slope of the 
ends. The tent does not spring the masts, as it 
is secured too near the deck; it is longer, and 
contains more cubic feet of space than any other 
canoe tent in use, making a roomy kitchen for a 
wet day. Further, it is perfectly water-proof, and 
the wind will roll the boat over before it will set 
the tent to swaying, if properly adjusted. I 
wish that Mr. Kirkpatrick might have been with 
a couple of us on the Hudson one very rainy 
day during the past summer. Two boats were 
drawn close together, the inner flaps raised, and 
one thrown over the top of the other tent, thus 
forming a roomy double tent. In this, coffee, 
flapjacks, and ham and eggs were cooked for 
breakfast in a short time, over our ‘‘ Rechaud 
Moderateurs,” and dinner was served in style to 
correspond. The day passed in perfect content. 
Pipe, book, and cards whiled away the hours, 
while without, the river was black from the re- 
flection of heavy clouds, though flecked with 
foam, and the rains descended and the winds 
roared, but passed on their way, leaving us as 
they found us, dry and happy. I was neither a 
Mohican, nor from Albany, but, from that day 
I have had no doubts of the excellence of a tur- 
tle’s judgment as to methods of keeping dry. 

; Trant. 
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Model Yachting. 


Is there a model yacht club now in existence 
in the United States? If not, is there any fair 
prospect of an interested party forming one with 
a moderate degree of success? England has 
quite a number, and a great interest is shown in 
all their regattas. While yachting has taken 
such a hold on the American people I think it is 
a mistake that this part of the sport has not re- 
ceived more attention. Model yachting bears 
the same relation to yachting that the primary 
department of our schools bears to the higher 
studies. To know any business thoroughly we 
should commence at the bottom round of the 
ladder, and learn from experience all its inns 
and outs. Why notin yachting? Some of our 
most successful yachtsmen owe their success to 
this idea. To our young men with small means 
this sport would offer many inducements and 
thorough knowledge to prepare them for the 
large yachts when they arrive at the proper age, 
and the accumulation of a better filled purse. 
Many books have been written on the subject of 
building and sailing these small yachts. I hope 
America will soon rival her parent, England, in 
this not new sport, then some of the doings of 
model yachting club will occupy some of the 
space that daily papers now give entirely to the 
larger yachts. Model Yacht Owner. 


Amateur Sailing. 


CORINTHIAN SAILING. — Under this subject I 
take the liberty, through your kindness of offering 
the use of your ‘‘ Letter File,” a few remarks. 
I am a young man, with not a great store of 
earthly goods, but with a great fondness for 
yacht-racing. I own a small cat-boat, and 
have had only two years’ experience as a practical 
sailor of small sail-boats. I should like to enter 
my boat in some of the many club-races that are 
given every year, but am debarred from this by 
lack of money to hire a professional skipper. 
My boat is a fast one, better, perhaps, than a 
majority of boats of her size, and when I have 
sailed in a race I have been beaten by profes- 
sional skill only. Why cannot the clubs around 
Boston consider my case, as well as that of many 
others in the same condition, and make up a 
class in each of their regattas for boats, say six- 
teen to twenty-one feet water-line, to be sailed 
only by amateurs? I think it would be well filled 
every time, and would prove a great success to 
any club that would undertake it. 

During the first two years of its existence the 
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Hull Yacht Club devoted some attention to this 
subject of Corinthian sailing, and offered two sets 
of prizes in each class, that is, a regular prize for 
boats, sailed either by amateurs or professionals, 
and an extra prize for any boat that was sailed 
solely by an amateur with an amateur crew. 
This met with success in the first few races ; but 
soon the amateurs grew scarce and scarcer, and 
this last season I remember only two boats that 
dared to undertake it, and they were managed by 
men who have sailed for the past ten years. 

Why was this? Simply for the reason that no 
amateur, with small experience, such as myself, 
dared or cared to sail against yachts that could 
afford to spend five dollars or more for the sake 
of trying to win three dollars, or, in other words, 
to pit their experience against that of another 
who had made sailing a profession all his life. 

I once did sail my yacht in one of those races. 
I came in fifth and took first Corinthian prize. 
What satisfaction was that? There was no honor 
in beating the boats I beat, for they were well- 
known slow boats, and the boats that beat me 
were only my equals when sailed under similar 
hands. Now, if there had been a special class 
for amateurs, and none but amateurs allowed in 
that class, I know, and in fact, am certain, that at 
least four of those leading yachts would have 
entered, and the race would have been much 
more exciting to the yachtsmen, and truly more 
interesting to the spectators. 

The interest in yacht-sailing is in sailing your- 
self. 

If yacht-racing is conducted on this plan, 
hiring some one else to sail your yacht for you, 
it will soon degenerate to the present condition 
of horse-racing, and will bring contempt on every 
one that has anything to do with it. 

Yachting is the most healthful sport that aman 
can indulge in, and if the clubs would only en- 
courage young men in sailing their own boats, it 
would not only strengthen the clubs but tend to 
the increase of yachting; the entries in all club 
regattas would be larger, and the incentive that 
it would give to the knowledge of practical sea- 
manship would not only be a great benefit to-the 
world at large, but would elevate the sport, and 
not drag it inté disgrace, as it would otherwise 
certainly go. When I speak of sport, I refer to 
yacht-racing, not pleasure-sailing. 

In closing let me put in italics : AZ honor to the 
club who will give us a separate class for ama- 
teurs in yachts from sixteen to twenty-one feet 


water-line. 
Amateur. 
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The Snake Dance of the Moquis.’ 

THE literaure of travel in the western wilds of 
our country has received a genuine addition in 
Capt. Bourke’s volume, ‘‘ The Snake Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona.” Capt. Bourke belongs 
to the Third United States Cavalry, and for sev- 
eral years has been a member of Gen. Crook’s 
staff. During much of the time he has been 
specially detailed to study Indian customs and 
character. His field has ranged from the Cana- 
dian to the Mexican boundary, and he has filled 
note-books by the score with carefully written in- 
formation. As a matter of course he has seen 
much of strange and remarkable interest in this 
time, and has been afforded facilities for observa- 
tion open to hardly any other man. A small 
part of this experience is given in the present 
volume, which is the record of a few summer 
weeks in 1881, when Capt. Bourke made a jour- 
ney from Santa Fé, in New Mexico, to the vil- 
lages of the Moqui Indians in Arizona, with the 
special object of beholding the terrible Snake 
Dance peculiar to that people. That region, 
which contains many wild features of impressive 
grandeur and fascinating interest, was then hardly 
accessible to the travelling public, but it has since 
been opened up by the completion of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway. 

The story of the trip is told with a frank 
straightforwardness, and is thoroughly unpreten- 
tious. It shows the work of a trained observer, 
gifted with a fine sense of the beautiful and 
picturesque, and who has a feeling for the humors 
of a situation, and the ready acceptance of hard- 
ships and discomforts which characterizes the 
born traveller. 

On the way, which was partly by rail and partly 
by trail, the former portion comprising the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fé, and the then un- 
finished Atlantic and Pacific railways, Capt. 
Bourke, who had just returned from a journey to 
see the thrilling Sun Dance of the Sioux, had a 
preliminary taste of Indian festivities at the 
pueblo of Santo Domingo, on the Rio Grande. 

iThe Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona. By John 


G. Bourke, Captain Third U. S. Cavalry. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





He tells this pretty incident of his stop here, as 
he was strolling through the village: ‘‘ One of 
the first things attracting my attention was a 
meeting between a pair of lovers; they had evi- 
dently only lately had a quarrel, for which each 
was heartily sorry. He approached, and was re- 
ceived with a disdain tempered with so much 
sweetness and affection that he wilted at once, 
and, instead of boldly asserting himself, dared 
do nothing but timidly touch her hand. The 
touch, I imagine, was not disagreeable, because 
the girl’s hand was soon firmly held in his, and 
he, with earnest warmth, was pouring into her 
ears words whose purport it was not difficult to 
conjecture. It was at this stage of the proceed- 
ings that I came upon the scene. They detected 
my presence, and manifested no particular pleas- 
ure at my company; as I did not wish to em- 
barrass them i at once took my departure. The 
young man was unusually good-looking, with a 
countenance expressive of fine attributes; the 
maiden was quite pretty, of good figure, and 
modest, gentle demeanor, and dressed in the full 
agony of Pueblo fashion. I hope that by this 
time they are married and happy. So much 
stuff and nonsense have been written about the 
entire absence of affection from the Indian char- 
acter, especially in the relations between the 
sexes, that it affords me great pleasure to note 
this little incident, in which the parties acted 
with perfect freedom from the restraint the 
known presence of strangers imposes.” 

Here is a description of a Jone desert home in 
the wilds of Arizona, where Mr. Thomas Keam, 
an Englishman, has lived for some years and 
amassed a handsome fortune in wool-tradirfg. 
‘¢ The fact that Keam still clung to the methods 
and mode of thought of civilized life was shad- 
dowed forth in the interior of his dwelling, which 
was tastily decorated with fine Navajo blankets, 
sheepskin rugs, Moqui pottery, and Smithsonian 
photographs. A set of shelves in one corner of 
the living-room contained choice specimens of 
literature, — Shakespeare, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Taine, and other authors, and also an unusually 
good representation of standard American and 
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English magazines and newspapers. Chemical 
reagents, test-tubes, and blow-pipes covered a 
table next the solitary window, and added to the 
tinge of refinement and education suggested by 
the books and bric-a-brac. _A Liliputian flower- 
garden claimed much of Keam’s attention, and 
repaid his kindly care with a pleasing tribute of 
mignonette, candy-tuft, and aster.” 

Captain Bourke describes the Moqui pueblos as 
‘*seven in number, each built upon the crest of 
a precipice of sandstone, impregnable to any 
assault to be expected from aboriginal foes. 
These villages are situated almost as follows: 
three, very close together, upon what is known as 
the eastern Mesa. The names of the villages 
in this cluster are, beginning at the eastern end, 
Tegua, — also called Hano, — Suchongnewy, and 
Hualpi. A broad valley of seven miles of sand, 
interspersed with the corn, bean, and melon 
patches of these savage agriculturists, separates 
this Mesa from the abrupt promontory upon 
which perches, first, the romantic Pueblo of 
Mushangnewy; above that looking for all the 
world like the stronghold of a medizval German 
robber-baron, appear the masonry walls of Shu- 
powlewy, and three miles away, on the other wall 
of a wide and deep ravine, the fortress of Sumo- 
powy. Oraybe, whose inhabitants studiously 
hold aloof from their blood-relatives of the other 
villages, occupies the summit of a lofty bluff, not 
quite ten miles, as the crow flies, from Sumop- 
owy.” 

It was a strange life that Captain Bourke found 
here, and the weird and terrible Snake Dance, in 
which every man carried a sinuous, clammy rep- 
tile between his teeth, while others carried two, 
is described with graphic power. Of the dungeon 
where the snakes were kept before the dance, the 
author says : — 

‘¢ Dante’s Hell struck me as a weak, wishy- 
washy, gruelly conception alongside of this hor- 
rible, grim reality. I stuck a pin in my leg. 
Could this be the nineteenth century? Could this 
be the Christian land of America? ‘Lootinint!’ 
interposed Gordon, the intensely practical-minded 
cogk, who ‘ didn’t take no stock in Injuns nohow,’ 
—‘Lootinint, shall we fry some bacon or open 
that can of mackerel for supper?’ 
in the nineteenth century.” 

The book is handsomely illustrated by sketches 
and colored plates, showing figures of the 
dancers, pottery, idols, weapons, implements, 
etc., in use among the Moquis, by Sergeant A. 
F. Harmer, of the regular army, who was a 
student of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. 


Yes, I was: 
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Thomas Bewick and his Pupils.’ 

Mr. Austin Dosson is a singularly sympa- 
thetic critic. His book on Thomas Bewick is 
valuable for something more than its careful sur- 
vey of the work and life of the master of wood- 
engraving. Its interest is double, for it shows 
us the poet Dobson in prose. 

He speaks thus of Bewick in his preface: 
‘* But as an artist and naturalist, copying nature 
with that loving aim which fears to do her wrong 
by the slightest deviation from the truth, —as a 
humorist and satirist, criticising life with the 
clear vision of independent common-sense, — 
his gifts are distinctly non-transferable.” 

One can easily see from this sentence the spirit 
with which the author enters upon his work. 

Bewick was a country man to his very heart. 
A restless spirit came over him at one time, and 
he left his home at Newcastle for a year, spent 
partly in foot-journeying and partly in London. 
But he soon tired of the city. ‘* He tolda friend 
that he would rather enlist than be tied to live in 
London, and years after the feeling was as strong 
as ever.” Writing to one of his friends, in 1803, 
he said: ‘‘ For my part, I am still of the same 
mind that I was when in London, and that is, I 
would rather be herding sheep on Mickley bank- 
top than remain in London, although for so doing 
I was to be made Premier of England.” His 
love of nature lends its simplicity and strength to 
his artistic work, and is reproduced in the tra- 
dition of his teaching. 

Engraving on wood was the exception in Be- 
wick’s trade when he began his work, which was 
chiefly, at first, for silversmiths, watchmakers, 
and hardwaremen. His work on wood shows, 
through its various stages, a constant progression 
in spirit and form. Bewick, says our author, 
was very fond of tail-pieces, and extremely good 
at them ; his designs for these are quaint and in- 
teresting. Sketches are given of the life and 
work of the artist’s brother, John Bewick, also 
of his pupils, Chalton Nesbit, Luke Clennell, 
William Harvey, and others. 

A new race Of draughtsmen has sprung up 
since the death of the last of Bewick’s pupils. 
Wood-engraving is carried to a perfection of 
which the master never dreamed. Yet we 
look back with Mr. Dobson in affectionate re- 
membrance and admiration of this man who 
*¢had so much reverence for his work, and so 
much humility in the face of nature, that he be- 
came the counterpart of another English master 
in small, William Hunt, the water-color painter, 





1Thomas Bewick and His Pupils. By Austin Dobson. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 














who, although one of the first men in the world 
in that peculiar class, was frequently heard to 
say, ‘1 almost tremble when I sit down to paint 
a flower.’” 


The Art Year-Book.' 


THE ‘Art Year-Book” of the New England 
Institute is emphatically a book of American art, 
and must do much to encourage, to stimulate, 
and to broaden our national art. That the ‘‘ Year- 
Book” is now fairly established as an annual is 
due to the successful effort of Mr. John Mason 
Little, vice-president of the Institute. The book 
is of triple value: it gives information with re- 
gard to art industries, graphic processes, and the 
position, purpose, and policy of the Institute ; its 
illustrations are of the best; and it gives exam- 
ples, interesting to all who care for such things, 
of the finer processes of book-making, and of the 
varieties of fine paper. The title-page, by George 
R. Halm, is unique and strong. It is impossi- 
ble to do more than give our readers a glance 
into this charming book where one finds pictures 
from Kingsley, Low, Beckwith, the Morans, 
Pearce, and a dozen others, with paragraphs on 
the progress of the arts and a catalogue of the 
best pictures of the year. 

The main edition is 2,000 copies, at $4 each; 
there is also an edition de /uxe of one hundred 
copies at $20 each, and an edition de grand luxe 
of forty copies at $100 each. 


Amateur Photography. 


‘¢ THE Non-Technical Manual on Photography 
for Amateurs;”* lately published by Cassell & 
Co., contains in an extremely handy form a good 


deal of instruction for the beginner in practical - 


photography. The choice of apparatus, the 
development, the reduction of negatives, are 
carefully considered, together with the mounting 
of prints, the making of gelatine emulsion, the 
coating of glass plates, etc. An American 
book * has also just appeared. The latter is in- 
ferior to the former both in matter and in man- 
ner. Each is simply a collection of facts from 
current literature on the subject, and neither 
notes any new discoveries or processes in the 
art. A hand-book is a good thing for a new 
beginner, and he who chooses one of these little 
volumes will find a serviceable pocket friend. 


1 The Art Year-book. Boston: John Mason Little, New 
England Institute. 

2 Photography for Amateurs. By T.C. Hepworth. Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co. 

8 The Amateur Photographer. By Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., 
M.D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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Mr. Wallace says very truly : ‘¢ The great beauty 
of the art does not consist in this— that nega- 
tives delineating every twig on every tree of the 
mountain-side with painful sharpness and ac- 
curacy may easily be made, or that instantaneous 
pictures of the race-horse’s leg may be taken 
with absolute truth; it is rather in the fact that 
the man of artistic taste is furnished with a new 
resource, whose marvellous power and extended 
range of applicability can never be fully realized 
until taken in hand and conscientiously tried. 

The value of the photographic camera in 
tempting forth those who lead confined lives into 
the fresh air of the woods and fields is becoming 
more and more felt every day, and those who 
once experience the pleasure of out-door photo- 
graphic trips with a few congenial spirits will in 
after years look back with no ordinary fondness 
upon the perhaps crude beginnings of their 
career, and, without doubt, seek fresh opportuni- 
ties of repeating their photographic excursions.” 


Mr. CRADDOCK’s new novel, ‘‘ Where the 
Battle was Fought,”' is dramatic in its way, 
though there is at times a too evident effort at 
the dramatic effect. The author of ‘‘ In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains” could, however, scarcely write 
an uninteresting book. The scene is laid on an 
old battle-field and in a planter’s half-ruined home 
close at hand. This is that good old-fashioned 
thing, —a novel with a plot. The character of 
Edward Keevor is, perhaps, the most original 
one in the book, and shows a certain philosophi- 
cal discrimination on the part of the author. 
Kéevor’s denunciation of himself, in one of the 
closing chapters, has a touch of the real pathos 
of sin and suffering. Marcia is a happy, whole- 
some character, attractive, — almost charming. 
The other characters are somewhat conventional. 


Books Received, 


In PARTNERSHIP. By Brander Matthews and H. C. Bun- 
ner. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

StTorigs By AMERICAN AuTHORS. VI. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Our Own Set. By Clara Bell. 
berger. 

AMONG THE CHOSEN. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


New York: W. S. Gotts- 


TALEs OF THREE CiTiEs. By Henry James. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
HELLERISM: WHAT Is IT? By Harry Hermon. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

Firty YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF MEN AND EvENTs. By 
E. D. Keyes. Bvt. Brigadier-General U.S. Army. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1 Where the Battle was Fought. w ! Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 














FOR MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 20. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE C.T.C. ‘‘ WHEEL AROUND THE HUB.” 

SEVERAL of the members of the American 
division of the C.T.C. have lately made a ‘* wheel 
around the Hub,” under the leadership of Chief 
Consul F. W. Weston, retracing the ground 
traversed by the ‘‘ forty immortals,” in that 
original rotation whose description first brought 
the bicycle into literature. Mr. W. V. Gilman, 
ex-treasurer of the L.A.W., sends us.the follow- 
ing record of the run: — 

Monday morning, September 22, opened sunny 
and bright ; a pleasant and agreeable breeze from 
the north-west promised a cool day, and theclans 
began to gather at the appointed rendezvous, 
corner Walnut avenue and Warren street, Boston. 
We mount and away at exactly 8.25, winning 
some smiles and handkerchief signals, encourag- 
ing us on our way. Soon we pass the New Eng- 
land Hospital, then the old Curtis Mansion, 
dating back to 1638, coming by and by to Jamaica 
Pond, a truly charming spot. Here is the scene 
of the photograph of the early trip and the pleas- 
ing and exciting episode of police interference. 
We made our first stop at the Bussey Farm, at 
9.05 A.M., having run thus far at about an eight- 
mile pace. 

At West Roxbury we took lunch and a half 
hour’s rest, then pushed on until we reached the 
old Powder-House, made famous by its Revo- 
lutionary date. In Dedham we saw the oldest 
canal in the country, said to have been con- 
structed in 1639. 

At 12.30 we continued our ride, after having 
telephoned to the Boston Club House of our 
arrival. Passing the old Fairbanks homestead 
we very soon came in sight of the pine grove set 
apart for our picnic-dinner grounds, We shall 





never forget our picnic dinner in the pine grove 
at Reedville : the happy exchange of bright, sharp 
witticisms, the pointed yarns, the amusing recitals, 
the old Vet.’s able discussion .of salads, meats, 
fruits, creams, coffee, and all the other good 
things. A stampede for the ambulance followed 
this disabling feast ; but our worthy chief ordered 
us away from-its inglorious ease, and we wheeled 
on to Blue Hill. So rugged was the prospect 
that climbing presented that a portion of the 
party only made the attempt ; but they were most 
grandly repaid, for upon reaching the summit a 
panorama unsurpassed met their gaze on all sides. 
The weather was not perfectly clear, but we were 
enabled to see a large portion of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, including Boston, with her beautiful 
harbor, dotted here and there with the white 
wings of commerce. Nahant was hardly dis- 
tinguishable. At our feet lay Punkapoag Lake, 
and, not far away, our destination, — Massapoag, 
in Sharon, lovely Sharon. 

Down and onward we went, past the home of 
the poet Aldrich, and then on through Canton, 
stopping for a rest, after one of the finest coasts 
the country affords, at Cobb’s Tavern, —a spot 
familiar to every eastern wheelman. 

When we reached Massapoag we were joined 
by several lady members of the C.T.C., who had 
come from Boston by rail. Supper and a season 
of musical refreshment were followed by a busi- 
ness meeting. 

A heavy rain fell during the night, and next 
morning only ten of our bravest riders started 
back with our worthy chief, the rest of us return- 
ing by rail to Boston. But they found good 
wheeling at the side of the roadways, and our 
chief tells that at Canton a telegram was wisely 
sent to mine host of the Cushing House at Hing- 
ham. The cross-road to Randolph .is in much 
better condition than it was four years ago; 
but about midway a stretch of a mile or more 
was scarcely ridable, and one long and sandy hill 
brought even the ‘‘ Scorcher” to ferra firma. 

Punkapoag-lay sleeping quietly at the foot of 
the mist-crowned Blue Hill, which sent its moist- 
ure rolling off upon the riders as though in tears 
























at their not lingering to enjoy the beauties 
spread out before them. A halt was made fora 
lunch at the cross-roads, then the riders sped on. 

At Hingham a hastily called council-meeting 
was held, and it was resolved, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, to omit Cohasset from the 
programme, andattend to dinner withalldespatch. 

The way now lay through the Weymouths, and 
at Back river bridge a dismount was made while 
a vessel passed through the draw. The atrocious 
roads on to Quincy were atoned for by an excel- 
lent sidewalk, along which the riders sped in 
single file. At Quincy the bad roads ended, and 
the run home through the superb roads of Milton, 
and the nearly equal roads of Dorchester, was 
made at a lively rate. At Upham’s Corner the 
ambulance changed horses, for, although nothing 
heavier than the bags of the riders had been 
carried, the distance covered proved to be the 
limit of the faithful quadruped’s powers. 

Arrived again at the Hub, the wheelmen sepa- 
rated, to meet once more in the evening under 
the hospitable roof of the Boston Club. The 
circumference of the wheel was run again in 
retrospect, Scorcher paid his last bill, and happy 
in their two days’ panorama the members of the 
C.T.C. went home. 


THERE are a number of capital long-distance 
men in Peoria, Ill., who easily do sixty-five 
miles a day along river bluffs and over sandy 
roads, and run away with their own records 
whenever they get on good wheeling. 


Miss Corson, of Rochester, N.H., came to 
Boston ona tricycle, in October, accompanied by 
her father on a bicycle. The distance is about 
ninety miles. 


Mr. W. R. WINCHELL and Mr. C. H. 
Shepard, of Orange, Mass., came from Orange 
into Boston, one day lately, in 17 hours, making 
111 miles in 14 hours’ riding. On the day fol- 
lowing this Mr. Winchell rode 55 and Mr. Shep- 
ard 21 miles. 

Mr. AND Mrs. L. L. HOLLAND, of the Worces- 
Eolus Club, rode on their sociable from 
Worcester to Boston and return, in October, —a 
total distance of 88 miles. 


ter 


C. A. Haz.Lett, of Portsmouth, N.H., has 
covered four thousand five hundred miles within 
a twelvemonth on his bicycle. 

GEORGE P. BasTIAN, of Brentwood, Cal., 
proposes to make a bicycle journey from San 
Francisco to New York, coming through Oregon 
and Idaho, and returning by way of New 
Orleans, Texas, and Mexico. 
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A. Scuirck, A. B. Freeman, and A. B. Ben- 
nett, of the Rochester Club, made good time, one 
day during the past season, between Rochester 
and Ithaca. They left Rochester at 3 A.M. and 
reached Ithaca by a circuitous routeat 9.45 P.M., 
making 113 miles in 15 hours’ actual riding 
time. 


WILLIAM Bonp, of Lynn, Mass., made a run, 
Oct. 5, of 123'/, miles, in 11 h. 56 min., actual 
riding. 


Stix members of the Cambridge Bicycle Club 
started on a long-distance ride lately. Three of 
them completed: it,—F. W. Haarty, J. H. 
Grimes, and J. T. Mooney, — making 1o1 miles 
in 9.55, Haarty coming in 20 minutes in advance 
of his companions. 


THE Boston Bicycle Club inaugurated the one- 
hundred-mile road races in this country, of which 
the second was made Saturday, October 4. The 
rendezvous was Bailey’s, in South Natick. The 
start was made at 6.30 A.M. The bicyclists 
were Theo. Rothe, J. W. Vivian, Chas. J. Det- 
tling, J. E. Wood, J. J. Murphy, L. A. Peahody, 
B. T. Harrington, H. E. Lombard, George 
Weber, and D. T. Fales. The tricyclists were 
E. P. Burnham, E. B. Dudley, Geo. W. Wood, 
and Will R. Pitman. Pitman was obliged to 
jump from his machine by a slight accident, and 
so lost a little at the start. Peabody took the 
lead after a little, and set the pace for some dis- 
tance. At Lynn Common, after 255/;, miles, 
Peabody, Harrington, Dettling, and Weber were 
checked, at 8.24, four minutes ahead of the 
record; Burnham (tricycle) ahead at 8.45. 
Burnham arrived at Salem twenty minutes ahead 
of the other tricyclists, but seeing that he could 
not finish in ten hours he decided to drop out of 
the race and save himself for a future trial. 
At the turning-point near Rowley Captain L. 
R. Harrison took the checks. Peabody and 
Weber were there at 11 A.M., or twelve minutes 
ahead of the record. Pitman was 12.13}/2 on his 
tricycle. Weber did not stop for lunch, and 
finished the one hundred miles at 3.50, having 
beaten the record by twenty-seven minutes, arriv- 
ing in good condition, having made the distance 
in 9 h. 20m. J. E. Wood finished second, 
in gh. 41 m.; and Theo. Rothe, third, in 9 h. 
55'/2 m. Pitman made the distance on the 
tricycle in 11.30. 


THE annual dinner and business meeting of 
the Cleveland Bicycle Club was October 1. The 


club numbers fifty, nearly all of whom were 
present. 


Lieutenant Pugh, for the club, pre- 
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sented to W. H. Wetmore a gold chain and 
charm, to go with the watch won by him at the 


August meet. The annual election resulted in 
the choice of the following officers : — President, 
F. B. Stedman; captain, H. R. Payne; corre- 
sponding secretary, C. W. Norman; recording 
secretary, F. S. Borton; first lieutenant, T. S. 
Beckwith ; second lieutenant, F. P. Root; treas- 
urer, F. W. Douglass; bugler, C. H. Potter; 
quartermaster, Geo. Collister; executive com- 
mittee, J. H. Wade, Jr., Fred. T. Sholes, J. D. 
Pugh, Jr., and the president, captain, and cor- 
responding secretary. 


THE Ixion Club, of New York, opened their 
new club-rooms Oct. 23. 


A WHEELMAN’S tour to the Bermuda Islands 
late in January is on the tapis, under the man- 
agement of Mr. F. A. Elwell, of Portland. 


JouN Brooks, of Blossburg, Pa., has entered 
the professional ranks. He and Wm. Woodside 
are matched for an eighteen-hour race, three 
hours nightly for six nights. They intend visit- 
ing England together, next spring, to take part 
in championship races. 

Mr. E. H. Corson, of Rochester, 
climbed Corey Hill, when visiting Boston. 


N.H., 


Miss ANNA BABETTA Huss, secretary of the 
Ladies’ Tricycling Club of New York, is now in 
Munich with her tricycle. Her parents, with 
their sociable, are with their daughter. 


THREE lady tricyclists accompany the bicy- 
cling members of the Dearborn Cycling Club, 
Chicago, on their weekly runs. 


A GENTLEMAN seventy-two years old, living 
in Florida, N.Y., has erdered.a bicycle. He 
writes that he expects to use it for ten years, and 
will then take a tricycle. 


A BEAUTIFUL gold trophy has been manufact- 
ured, by a firm of Hartford jewellers, for Mr. 
Sanders Sellers. The design is a small bicycle, 
with three wings, like Mercury, converging to 
a tiny diamond. Above is a bar with the badge 
of the Connecticut Bicycle Club, of Hartford; 
beneath is a line of laurel. The inscription on 
a circle of plain gold about the wheel is: ‘‘ To 
S. Sellers, Charter Oak Park, September 9, 1884. 
One mile, 2.39. Lowering Bicycle Record.” 


At the first annual races of the Schenectady 
Bicycle Club, held at Schenectady, N.Y., Septem- 
ber 17, three races were won by C. H. Ross. 
The three-mile club championship race was won 
by J. W. Clute, in 11.521/s. 
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J. C. WHILLEVIL, of Newark, won the prize for 
the championship of New Jersey, September I9. 


THE races at New Haven on September 23 and 
24 were interesting, and very largely attended. 
The first day’s races resulted as follows: novices’ 
race, one mile, William Wait, 3.41/.; C.L. Clark, 
second. Two-mile, club championship, William 
Wait, 6.52; N. P. Tyler, second. In the one- 
mile open, Hendee made an effort to beat Sellers’s 
Springfield time, racing against the champion. 
Hendee made the mile in 3.15/, ; S. Sellers, second. 
Five-mile tricycle, R. Chambers, 21.46; W. H. 
Illston, second. Boys’ race, one-mile, W. G. 
Redfield, 3.313/,; R. R. Jones, second. Five- 
mile handicap, R. Chambers first at finish; G. H. 
Illston, second. H. E. Bidwell made a capital 
run, coming in after the Englishman. One-mile, 
3.20 class, W. Wait, 3.61/.; Ives, second. Ten- 
mile, open for medals to first three, S. Sellers, 
first; H. W. Gaskell, second, and Hamilton, of 
Yale, third. All finished nearly together, Hamil- 
ton riding finely and with fair prospect of winning 
till the breaking of his shoe put him back. Sel- 
lers’s time was 33.223/4. Two-mile handicap, 
Chambers, scratch, won, 6.31/4; W. Wait, 21 
seconds, second. The second day opened rainy. 
It cleared by noon, but a fresh wind spoiled 
chances of fast time. The results were: three- 
mile, State championship, W. Wait, 9.24; 
H. E. Bidwell, second. In the five-mile open, 
Hendee, Sellers, Illston, and Hamilton started. 
It was a close race all through. Sellers finished 
first, by ten yards, in 16.54; Hendee, second. 
Hendee claimed foul and took the prize. Three- 
mile handicap, W. Wait, 9.31'/2 with 4os. start 
over Chambers; Tyler, second. Twenty-mile, 
open, R. Chambers, 1h. 12m. 301/2s.; Maxwell, 
second, by fifteen yards. Consolation race, J.C. 
Lewis, 3.141/2. R. Howell had been advertised 
to ride to beat Sellers’s 2.39 record, but refused 
to do so, because Hendee’s claim of foul against 
Sellers was allowed. 


THE second annual meet and races of the 
Minnesota division L.A.W., at Minneapolis, in 
September, resulted as follows: Two-mile, for 
State championship,— John Nicholson, Min- 
neapolis, 6.10; C. L. Sawyer, second. Half- 
mile dash for the League of America Wheel- 
man State championship: D. M. McCord, 
1.38; S. A. Miller, second. -Five-mile, for 
championship of the North-west: John Nichol- 
son, 18.4; J. N. Snyder, second. Quarter-mile 
without hands: Louis Fleckenstein, 50s.; J. H. 
Hirsh, second. One hundred yards, slow race: 
J. H. Hirsh, 2.38; Grant Bell, second; D. W. 

















McCord, third. Consolation race, one mile : Grant 
Bell, 3.34; Louis Fleckenstein, second. Nichol- 
son is said to be a coming man when he has a 
chance ona good track. He was at one time 
champion of North Ireland, and has been riding 
for several years. The races were followed by a 
banquet and social evening. 


THE Boston tournament, September 25, 26, 
27, and 29, was not as successful as had been 
anticipated. The track is not good. Howell 
refused to ride on it atall. Sellers made one 
half-mile dash the first day, and would not ride 
afterwards. The summary is as follows : — 

Thursday, September 25: Half-mile dash, S. 
Sellers, 1.321/2; D. E. Hunter, second. Three- 
mile: H.W. Gaskell, 10.373/4; D. E. Hunter, 
second. One-mile, Boston riders: C. S. Whit- 
ney, 3-39!/2; F. E. Bryant, second. 

Friday, September 26: Two-mile: H. W. 
Gaskell, 6.571/4; R. Chambers, second. Two- 
mile, 6.50 class: D. E. Hunter, 6.50!/2; F. A. 
Bickford, second. One-mile: R. Chambers, 
3-17; H. W. Gaskell, second. Three-mile pro- 
fessional record: W. M. Woodside, sixteen 
firsts; C. J. Young, two firsts. Twenty-mile 
Columbia cup: D. E. Hunter, th. 20m. 58s. ; 
J. C. Lewis, second. 

Saturday, September 27: One-mile profes- 
sional, Boston riders: R. A. Neilson, 3.1814; 
C.J. Young,second. Three-mile record: D. E. 
Hunter, sixty-nine points; H. W. Gaskell, sixty- 
five points. Gaskell protested that Hunter struck 
his wheel and caused his fall; this was allowed, 
and Gaskell was given the first prize. One-mile 
tandem: Chase and Joslyn, 3.283/,; Stahl 
brothers, second. Two-mile tricycle: R. Cham- 
bers, 8.171/4; E. B. Dudley, second. One-mile 
without hands: G. E. Cain, 3.4834; H. W. 
Gaskell, 4.46'/2. Gaskell was new to this and 
Cain lapped him easily. Five-mile record: R. 
Chambers, one hundred and eleven points ; H.W. 
Gaskell, ninety-six points. Five-mile profes- 
sional: J. S. Prince, 16.3414; C. J. Young, 
second. Woodside finished first, but Prince 
protested that Woodside rode so wide at finish 
he could not get by, and the protest was allowed. 
The winning by points in two of these races was 
anew feature. The first man to cross the scratch 


on each lap scored five; the second, four, etc. 
The man scoring the greatest number of points 
was declared winner. 

Monday, September 29, the races deferred 
from Thursday, on account of the rain, were run. 
They were: Two-mile, D. E. Hunter, 6.44}/2; 
H. W. Gaskell, second. Five-mile: R. Cham- 
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bers, 17.541/4; D. E. Hunter, second. One- 
mile record: H. W. Gaskell, sixteen points; A. 
Millard, eleven points. One-mile, 3.25 class: 
F. A. Bickford, 3.151/2; George E. Cain, second. 
One-mile professional: Robert James, 3.09%/s; 
W. M. Woodside, second. 


AT the annual races at Troy, N.Y., Septem- 
ber 25, the two-mile county championship was 
won by T. B. Collins, in 7.43; one-mile in heats 
was won by T. B. Collins, in 4.41/2; J. V. 
Wilson, second. The half-mile dash for novices 
was won by J. O. Wood, in 1.481/s. 


THE second race meeting of the Keystone Bicy- 
cle Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., took place in Septem- 
ber. Three-fourths of the crowd present were la- 
dies. The races resulted as follows : One-half-mile 
open, Grundy, 1.33; Thackray, of Youngstown, 
O., second. Boys’ one-half-mile dash was won by 
Porter, of Alleghany, in 1.46. The one-mile open 
had twelve contestants, and was won by Frank 
McKay, of Youngstown, O., in 3.20; Grundy, of 
K.B.C., second. P. N. French, of the K.B.C., 
won the prize for fancy riding; Grand McGill, 
of Irwin, Pa., second. The club race one-half- 
mile dash, handicap, was won by Paul Johnston, 
in 1.223/4; Geo. A. Lyon, second. The two- 
mile had eight entries, was hotly contested, and 
was won by Frank McKay, in 6.52; Grundy, sec- 
ond. The one hundred yards’ slow race was won 
by John W. Pears, 3.28; Paul Johnston, second. 
One-half-mile, without hands, was contested by 
French and Clarke, of the K.B.C., and won by 
former in 2.3. The final event, and most in- 
teresting one of the day, was the five-mile open, 
the time beating the late race records at Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland. It was won by Frank A. 
Iddings, of Warren, O., in 17.56; Frank McKay, 
second. 


Louis HEtTz won the fifty-mile race of the 
Whirling Wheelmen, at Baltimore, Md., Octo- 
ber 9, in 4 h. 6 m. 2/5 s. 


GEORGE M. HENDEE made an attempt to 
lower Sellers’ time of 2.39 at Springfield, 
October 16. He made the mile in 2.424/;. His 
best previous record was 2.45. 


THE first annual races of the Scranton Bicycle 
Club were held at Scranton, Pa., October 16. The 
road was in poor condition. Ore hundred and 
twenty-five wheelmen were present. C. E. 
Titchener won the one-mile in 3.9. J. R. 
Schlager took the one-mile club championship 
in 3.15, and also the three-mile State champion- 
ship, in 10.9. The one-mile ride-and-run record 
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was lowered by C. H. Rogers to 4.2619, riding 
against Ripley, who made the Springfield record 
of 4.312/5. 

A CLuB has been organized at Atlanta, Ga., 
with the following officers: president, Charles 
H. Smith; secretary and treasurer, W. Thomas; 
captain, C. H. Freyer. 


A BICYCLE club has been formed in Orange, 
Mass., with the following officers: president, 
Warren M. King; captain, C. H. Shepard; 
lieutenant, W. F. Osterhout; secretary and 
treasurer, O. M. Hapgood; bugler, George 
Andrews ; executive committee, M. O. Simonds, 
F. E. Dewey, A. G. Thayer, and George M. 
Pratt. 


A cLuB has been formed at Newton, Mass., 
called the Nonantum Cycling Club. Its officers 
are: George F. Williams, president; J. W. 
Fisher, vice-president; W. E. Wentworth, 
captain; E. P. Tuttle, first lieutenant: Alfred 
E. Vose, secretary and treasurer. 


THE first bicycle club in Delaware was formed 
at Newark, Oct. 18, with the following officers: 
John Bowen, president; H. H. Curtis, secretary 
and treasurer. Four members of the club com- 
peted at the Cecil Co. (Del.) fair for the gold 
badge of the L.A.W., set in jewels, as a prize. 
It was won by H. H. Curtis. 


THE fall races of the Capital Bicycle Club were 
held at Athletic Park, Washington, D.C., Oct. 
17. The result was as follows : Five-mile club race, 
Howell Stewart, , 19.121/4; Rex Smith, second. 
One-mile novice, W. H. Benton, 3.211/4; A. T. 
King, second. Three mile handicap, Howell 
Stewart, 11.183/,; F. A. Berryhill, second. Half- 
mile open, W. E. Crist, 1.27'/2; L. N. Kruger, 
second. Two-mile open handicap, Rex Smith. 
In the boys’ half-mile handicap Hobart Berrin 
won by fifteen feet over C. C. Clements. One- 
mile open, W. E. Crist, first; L. N. Kruger, 
second. The two-mile club-race for ‘‘ Woodward 
and Lothrop Cup” was won by Howell Stewart. 
An exhibition of the monocycle was given by 
Messrs. Dinwiddie and Seely, and of fancy riding 
by Mr. E. Taylor. 


THE races of the Illinois division L.A.W. at 
Rockford, Ill., in October, resulted as follows: 
One-mile championship, Phil. Hammell, first, 
3m. 22'/3 s.; L. W. Conkling, second. Two- 
mile handicap, W. G. E. Pierre, 7 m. 36'/gs. 
Slow race, one hundred yards, J. S. Gibson, 4 m. 
2g!/2 s.; B. B. Ayers, second. Five-mile cham- 
pionship, Phil. Hammell, 18 m. 252/5s.; N. H. 
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Van Sicklen, second. One-mile tricycle, handi- 
cap, G. S. Hart, one hundred yards, 4 m. 463/48. ; 
L. W. Conkling, scratch, second. Three-mile, 
W. G. E. Pierre, 11 m. 12 s.; C. H. Wilcox, 
second. One-mile, consolation, N. H. Van 
Sicklen, 3 m. 23/2 s. One-mile, for championship 
of Rockford Club, C. H. Wilcox. 


FOREIGN. 


THERE has been a grand breaking of records 
in Great Britain, during the past month. 


SEPTEMBER Io, C. Gossett beat the existing 
road tricycling record for 100 miles, which was 
put by Boudon at gh. 8 min. Gossett made it 
ingh.5 min. His times were as follows: five 
miles, 19m. 17s. ; ten miles, 39 m. 30s. ; twenty- 
five miles 1 h. 54 m.; fifty miles, 4 h. 18 m.; 
finishing as above. 


SEPTEMBER I1, S. H. English beat all previous 
records from two to fifteen miles on the course at 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London. He also 
beat Cortis’s hour record, making twenty miles, 
five hundred and sixty yards, or two hundred 
and thirty-five yards more than Cortis made. 
R. Cripps was second by forty-four seconds. 
English’s record times from two miles up to 
twenty miles, are as follows: two miles, 5.322/5; 
three miles, 8.33; four miles, 11.33; five miles 
14.332/5; six miles, 17.332/;; seven miles, 20.30; 
eight miles, 23.2845; nine miles, 26.222/5; 
ten miles, 29.197/5; eleven miles, 32.192/;; 
twelve miles, 35.15; thirteen miles, 38.16; four- 
teen miles, 41.26; fifteen miles, 44.29%/5; six- 
teen miles, 47.26; seventeen miles, 50.22; 
eighteen miles, 53.20; nineteen miles, 56.15; 
twenty miles, 59.6%/5. 

THE English tricycle road record for 24 hours, 
has been raised to 2303/, miles by W. F. 
Sutton. 

H. W. CorsE.tis has lowered the one-mile 
tricycle record to 3.3?/5. 

THE hundred-mile tandem record is lowered 
by Messrs. Gossett and Bird, to 8 h. 11 m. 45 s. 

W. F. Sutron has made a record of 402 miles 
in 2 days on his tricycle. 

A. J. Witson and George Smith beat the 
one-mile tandem record at Alexandra Park, 
September 19. They made the mile in 3.6. 

H. A. SPEECHLEY, of the Ranelagh Harriers, 
won the 1o-mile cup race at the fall meeting of 
the Surrey Bicycle Club at Kennington Oval, 
London, Eng., Sept. 20, by six yards, from H. F. 
Wilson, in 34m. 121/2. This is the fastest time 
ever made on a grass course. 
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SEPT. 25 there were seven successful record 
lowerings on the Crystal Palace track. W. 
Brown and J. S. Smith cut the three mile tandem 
record, doing one mile in 2.59%/5, two miles in 
6.12, and three miles in 9.23. H. J. Webb 
lowered the two-mile tricycle time from 6.27 to 
6.267/5, making the first mile in 3.6/5. G. Lacy 
Hillier then tried to lower English’s new fifteen- 
mile record. He cut his figures for three, four 
and five miles; the record is now 8.32, 11.24 
and 14.18 for these distances. He finished the 
five miles in splendid form, and was, indeed, a 
shade inside 14.18. 


HILLIER tried to lower the record in a ten 
hours’ race, Sept. 29. He undertook to concede 
miles for excess of years riding, against Major 
Knox Holmes, aged seventy-six years. Wind 
and rain were against him, however, and the 
veteran won, according to the conditions of the 
match, coming in the fresher of the two. Hillier 
broke the record for miles fifty-one, fifty-two, 
fifty-three and fifty-four, also for miles one hun- 
dred and one to one hundred and twenty-one, 
inclusive, and his succeeding times were the best 
out-door records. 


THE English one-hundred-mile road record of 
7h. 15 m. 18 s., made by F. Appleyard, in 1878, 
between London and Bath, has been broken by 
Mr. George Smith of the Merry Rovers Club, 
who made the distance recently in 7 h. 11 m. 
10s. from the start. It was his first public riding. 
There was some splendid riding done in this 
race all along the route. It was made on the 
day set, though there had been rain the night 
before. The wind was dead astern for the first 
forty-two miles, but afterwards it became very 
choppy, and altogether the circumstances were 
less favorable than when Appleyard made his 
famous record. Some of the best wheelmen of 
England entered for the race. Among them 
were T. D. Oliver and R. Milthorpe, of New- 
castle, S. Golder of Coventry, R. T. Cassall, H. 
Fraser, T. A. Edge and W. J. Powell. Nineteen 
men started. At the end of the first fifty miles 
Smith was sixteen minutes in front of Golder, 
who led Edge by six minutes. The winner made 
a good gait of fifteen miles an hour to finish. There 
were two serious hills and a long, loose grind of 
a mile’s incline besides in the run, but otherwise 
the roads were fairly good. Golder, Cassall, 
Fraser, Oliver, Milthrope and Powell finished the 
one-hundred miles against time, and won silver 
medals for beating nine hours. Smith, as winner, 
took a gold medal and a fifty-guinea watch. He 
rode a machine weighing forty pounds, with a 
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thirty-six-inch wheel geared up to sixty-one 
inches. 


HuGo BARTHOL, a native of Saxony, is said 
to have lately made 2,800 miles in eleven weeks 
on the road, with a bicycle. 


IraLy and France treat wheeling a good deal 
on the circus principle, and encourage a sort of 
professional riding thatis not relished by genu- 
ine amateurs. 


AT HALIFAx, N.S., Sept. 27, F. Hillis 
won a one-mile race over five competitors, in 
3-44. 

FALL MEETING OF THE SURREY CLUB. 


SEPTEMBER 20, I hunted up the Oval—novery 
difficult task, as all policemen and shoeblacks 
know where it is. ‘‘ H’Oval, sir? Yes, sir ; straight 
to the top, first to the right, then to the left, and 
there you are,”—at the Surrey Bicycle Club 
autumn meeting for the fifty-guinea cup (jug it 
should be), at which every one of note has had 
a tug, but, save Cortis, has been unable to keep. 

Ten thousand people is rather a large crowd 
for a race-meeting, especially when there are 
two or three others on at the same time, in differ- 
ent parts of the city, but all the Surrey-side mob, 
the papers said, seems to have turned out. I 
couldn’t say much for the tone of the crowd, 
any way. But there are a lot of lights inside the 
small pen for the judges: Shepton, in a black 
stove-pipe, mustache and imperial, light overcoat, 
and a black Prince Albert, looking more like a 
respectable bank clerk than Lacy Hillier, big 
and black, all in gray C. T. C. uniform, long 
breeches, striking attitudes with his crutch 
cane all over the field; Jack Keen, fat, 
and flourishing a big horse-pistol, as starter; 
all of them bracing up from a table loaded 
with bottles kindly provided by the Surrey 
Bicycle Club. I suppose there were no end of 
others, but I didn’t know them. After the one and 
two miles had been run by the ninety-four 
competitors the event came. There were twelve 
entries and eleven starters, sent off in two lines; 
and a very pretty field they made. But from the 
flash it was a tear; away went the big, fine- 


looking, gallery-god Cripps, trying to shake off 


his comet-like tail. For two or three miles they 
held him. Then they began to lag, and before 
long there were three off, and two very excit- 
ing races, of four each, in progress; but the 
second batch soon were lapped and gradually 
stopped. Cripps seemed to be the favorite, 
and, in response to cheers, kissed his hand, 
grinned, pretended to have cramps, and played 
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many other little parts which seemed to give uni- 
versal pleasure, and showed how sure he was of 
the race, until the last lap, when the other two 
men rushed by —the fourth had dropped out — 
and left the god standing still, to his apparent 
astonishment, and the despair of the crowd. The 
time was 34.12!/., the best on record for a 
grass track ; but whether Speechley or Wilson won 
I don’t know, as the crowd rushed all over 
the course; upset the score-board, smashed 
benches, hooted and yelled and generally amused 
themselves, and were finally quelled by the 
police. Before the end, however, I left. 
Fo. Pennell. 


Canoeing. 


AUGUST 22, at Cohoes, N.Y., the Mariposa 
Club was organized, with the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Commodore, C. B. Smith; 
vice-commodore, A. H. Johnson; recording 
secretary, F. S. Wright; financial secretary, W. 
H. Chadwick ; treasurer, G. E. Cumner. 


SEPTEMBER 17, the Washington Club held a 
regatta, with numerous entries. The sailing 
races were a failure from lack of wind, the others 
resulting as follows: Tandem paddling: 1. 
Wanderer, Dodge and Moore. 2. Axnalostan, 
Wynkoop and Lake. The upset race was won 
by Moore, in a Rob Roy, without air-tights. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the San Francisco Club held 4 
paddling race, with four starters, won by Camp- 
bell, Davis second. Also, a sailing race, with the 
following entries, finishing as named: Zephyr, 
W. W. Blow; Hattie Bell, W. H. Byrnes; 
Moth, C. Barrett; Folly, W. Brooks. 


SEPTEMBER 20, the Knickerbocker Club re- 
gatta was held. Paddling race, for members 
only, classes II. and IV., won by R. J. Wilkin, 
Saskatchewan, in class IV., and Edwin Gould, 
Atalanta, in class II. Sailing races, classes A 
and B, for club members, and an open race. 
Start was made in a calm, followed by squalls of 
wind and rain, driving many of the sailors to 
cover. Finished in order given: Class B— 
Guenn, Wm. Whitlock; 27, E. W. Brown; 
Doubt, H. D. Brewster. Also started, but did 
not finish: Marguerite, E. C. Griffin; KXaloola, 
R. P. Brock, and Argo, B. H. Nadal. In class 


A: Nettie, E. Fowler, and Osceola, A. J. 
Gardner, started, but did not finish. Open race: 
Tramp, C. J. Stevens, N.Y. Club, prize, class 
B; Psyche, C. K. Munroe, N.Y. Club, prize, 
class A; Freak, Schuyler, and Ripple, Curtis, 
did not finish. 
in the 77ptop. 


Upset race, won by R. J. Wilkin 
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THE Knickerbockers held their annual din. 
ner at Martinelli’s, Oct. 6. Several invited 
guests were present, including Messrs. Neide, 
Gibson, Rathbun, Seavey, Bishop, Vaux, Mun- 
roe, Bailey, and Stevens. 


SEPTEMBER 25, the Pittsburgh Club regatta 
was held. Sailing race: Class A, Wirvana, A. 
K. Nimick; Marguerite, G. H. Singer; class 
B, Katrina, R. W. Bailey; Lorna, J. K. Bake- 
well; Whifffer, W. E. Woodwell; Mary C., W. 
H. Rea. Finish in both classes in the above 
order. Free for all paddling race, any boat: 
Lady Fane, Woodwell; Flotsam, Singer; Mir- 
vana, Nimick; Katrina, Bailey; Electa, Bake- 
well; Mary C., Rea. Finished in order given. 


In a free-for-all sailing race, held by this 
club, Oct. 4, the same boats started, with the 
exception of Mary C. Katrina won, with Mir- 
vana second, and Lorna third. 


SEPTEMBER 25, the Rochester Club, Andrews 
cup series,- third race: Prudence, Wilson; 
Margaret, Stewart; Huff, Moody; LZileanor, 
Angle; Bertha, Mellen. Finished in order 
given. 


THE same club held fall races, Oct. 9, with 
the following results: Paddling, open canoes — 
1, Mo Name, Storms; 2, Alice M., Seward; 
3, Winema, Stewart. Sailing, class B: 1, 
Sophronia, F. F. Andrews; 2, Prudence, H. J. 
Wilson; 3, Margaret, Stewart; 4, Huff (class 
A), Moody. Paddling, decked canoes, class B: 
1, Andrews; 2, Wilson; 3, Stewart. Tandem 
paddling: 1, Andrews and Wilson; 2, Stewart 
and Storms; 3, Moody and Gilmore. The 
final race of the Andrews’ cup series gave the 
cup to Prudence, Wilson, 13 points. 


OcToBeER 4, the New York Club regatta resulted 
as follows: Sailing race, class B: Dot, C. B. 
Vaux; Guenn, William Whitlock; Zramp, C.J. 
Stevens; Esmeralda, B. F. Curtis; Mosquito, 
E. C. Delavan, Jr.; Xzttiwake, C. L. Norton; 
Surge, A.C. McMurray; Minx, M. V. Brokaw. 
Class A: Psyche, C. K. Munroe. Heavy winds 
and rough water prevented several from finishing, 
but Dot, Guenn, and Tramp came in as named 


-for class B, while Psyche finished in class A. 


Paddling, class IV.: Gus, T. Garrett, Bayonne 
Club; Ast, F. B. Collins, Bayonne Club; SdA- 
along, W.P. Stevens, New York Club; Minx, 
M. V. Brokaw, New York Club. Finished in 
ordernamed. Tandem paddling; Zi/a,G. Hurd 
and T. Garrett; Kelpie, R. V. Viennot and F. B. 
Collins. Zi/a won. Paddling, class II.: Lark, 
A. C. McMurray; Black Maria, W.P. Stevens ; 

















Fanita, E. Gould... Lark won, with Fanita 


second. 


THE executive committee of the A.C.A. met 
at the Delavan House, at Albany, October 4. 
All were present except Mr. Wood, who arrived 
later in the day. The secretary reported a 
balance of about $650 as available for the coming 
year. It was deemed by the committee inadvis- 
able to incur the expense involved in a change 
of camp site, and the annual meet was fixed for 
July 24, 1885, at Grindstone Island. On the 
report of the regatta committee many important 
changes were made in classification and sailing 
rules. A mass of obsolete matter was cleared 
away, and the whole body of rules put into an in- 
telligible form. As they will appear in the new 
A.C.A. book, they can and must be read and 
understood by every man who enters a race next 
summer at Grindstone. The rule, ‘‘ Ignorance 
of the law excuses none,” will be rigidly adhered 
to. In the afternoon, races open to all visiting 
canoeists were held for handsome prizes offered 
by the Mohican Club. In the sailing-race about 
twenty boats started in the A, B, and C classes, 
the last being for boats out of limits, and includ- 
ing the Guenn, Madeleine,and Nan. Thecourse 
was three times around a mile triangle, but, the 
wind dying out, the race was called on the second 
round. On the first round the Anne O., Thomas, 
led, with Guenn, Whitlock, second, and 7aran- 
tula, Rand, third. On the second round many 
boats came to grief from lack of knowledge of the 
course, and paddled home. Guenn won in her 
class, Marion and Helena, in class A, and 
Annie O., Thetis, and Jbis,in B. In the even- 
ing a dinner was given by Commodore Oliver 
to the executive and regatta committees, and 
at the same time the Mohicans entertained at 
the ‘* Delavan” all visiting canoeists to the 
number of thirty-five. Later, the Commodore’s 
party adjourned to the ‘‘ Delavan” and a most 
enjoyable reunion was held. 


OcTOBER 2, Mr. T. W. Conklin, of Newark, 
N.J., received a new canoe from Mr. Everson, 
of Williamsburg, and, against the express advice 
of the builder, conveyed his boat by truck to the 
Tenth-street dock, and launched her, starting for 
home at 5 P.M., onacold day, witha stiff north- 
east wind. Mr. Conklin was unacquainted with 
the management of any kind of boat, and 
could not swim; he also carried no light. A 
sad accident was almost inevitable. The un- 
fortunate man was drowned. The boat was 
found uninjured at Pamrapo the next morning, 
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and the body was recovered the following Tues- 
day, in the same vicinity. 


THE Harvard Canoe Club held a sailing-race 
on the Charles-river Basin, October 18, with 
these entries: Class A: Zed, Fr., F.S. Proctor ; 
No Name, E. S. Abbott. Class B: Beatrice, T. 
Dunham; Zarantula, E. G. Rand. The winners 
were Zarantula and Ted, Fr., in the respective 
classes. 

Pleasure Travel and Resorts. 

THE tide of travel in this country will set 
towards New Orleans this winter. The long 
time of the continuance of the World’s Fair will 
give ample chance for all intending visitors to 
choose their own time for the Southern journey. 
The large amount appropriated by Congress, and 
the lively exertions already reported on the part 
of hotel-keepers in New Orleans, ought to enter- 
tain and make comfortable the army of visitors 
to the Crescent City. 

THE Florida exodus will soon begin, and the 
newspapers of all Northern cities and towns will 
record the names of citizens who have gone to 
winter among the orange groves. There are 
several charming villages in the neighborhood 
of Jacksonville, which showed promise last season 
of tempting many winter residents out from the 
larger town. 


A NEw resort, which is beginning to attract 
attention, is Eureka Springs, Ark. It is delight- 
fully situated among the Ozark mountains, 
on the Eureka Springs Railroad, and _ boasts 
forty springs of pure, health-giving waters. The 
climate is very equable, and the hotels are good. 


A party of gentlemen belonging to a fashion- 
able Boston club made up a coaching party in 
October for a visit to the Country Club. A 
number of ladies were invited, and one of the 
gentlemen drove a drag with two horses tandem. 


MontTeEREY, Cal., will be a pleasant objec- 
tive point for winter tourists. It is the old capi- 
tal of the State, now transformed into a fashion- 
able spa, with the pleasures of sea-side life 
available the year round. 


A PARTY of ‘‘ statesmen and journalists ” from 
Washington are to make a six-months’ tour in 
South America this winter. 


GENEVA LAKE, Wisconsin, has attracted 
thousands of visitors during the past season. 
This resort is growing in popularity each year. 
A great many people from Chicago and St. Louis 
have villas on the shore. The fishing and boat- 
ing are perfect in their way. 
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THE Nice Times says that a certain rich 
American has taken such a fancy to living in 
France ‘‘that he has ordered a real American 
house brought over from the States.” Doubtless 
the ‘‘ real American house” is a log-cabin, which 
the pleasure-seeker means to set up as a summer- 
house. 


TRAVELLERS in Oregon declare that the 
scenery there surpasses that of the far-famed 
Austrian Tyrol. 


Tennis. 


In October the Country Club, of Boston, 
offered a handsome cup to be played for by Dr. 
James Dwightand Mr. R. D. Sears, the champion 
of the United States. As the question of superi- 
ority between them had never been definitely 
decided, great interest was taken in the match 
among those who received notice of the event. 
There were but a handful of spectators present 
when the racket was spun at about two o'clock of 
October 20. Mr. Sears won the choice of courts 
and selected the one which gave him the advantage 
of both sun and wind. The ground was totally unfit 
for good play, a great pity considering, for this was 
the best match of the year. It was remarked asa 
singular exception to the club’s usual thoroughly 
complete arrangements for their events of what- 
ever nature. Mr. Sears was the favorite in spite 
of his defeat at Hartford early in the month, 
which was attributed entirely to the miserable 
courts. The first set was won by Dr. Dwight, 
contrary to general expectation, by seven games 
to five, and as he won it from the worst court his 
stock rapidly rose in value. Mr. Sears was dis- 
satisfied at the state of the court and said re- 
peatedly that he would prefer to forfeit rather 
than finish the match, but the second set was 
begun with Sears facing the sun. The doctor 
played strongly and with confidence, and took the 
set six to two. In the third set the doctor, 
having the ‘wrong end,” and two sets in hand, 
wisely saved himself, and it was easily won by 
Sears six to one. In the fourth set Mr. Sears seemed 
discouraged, and for the first time in our recollec- 
tion failed todo himself credit under adverse 
circumstances ; again and again he failed to bring 
off his favorite driving stroke, while the doctor, 
who was in fine form, continually utilized the ad- 
vantage of his position by tossing high balls, and, 
as his service was strong and his placing from 
the volley very accurate, he walked away from 
the champion and won the set six to two, and 
the match by three sets toone. That the poor 
ground was the direct cause of Mr. Sears’s defeat 
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will be admitted, for it militated much more 
against his base-line play than against the doctor's 
volleying, but the fact remains that it was in his 
power to employ the same tactics as his opponent. 
The result of this match will hardly settle the 
contest for supremacy, and will probably reopen 
the discussion of the question as to which is 
‘*the” game of the future: volleying or base-line 
play. 


THE autumn tournament of the Longwood 
Cricket Club was begun September 30. Forty- 
three entries were received for the singles, eight 
of which arrived too late to be accepted, and 
twelve pairs entered to compete for the double 
prizes. The entries were divided into four 
classes and handicapped — not very: successfully 
—by the committee. It is, of course, a difficult 
matter to correctly classify so large a number of 
players, and but few men have the qualifications 
of a good handicapper. In every other respect 
the meeting was satisfactory, the weather being 
all that could be desired, and the courts in fine 
condition. Several hundred spectators, of whom, 
perhaps, a third were ladies, were present each 
day and enjoyed the sport. The playing of Dr. 
Dwight and Mr. Howard Taylor was closely 
watched, as it was thought probable that they 
would meet in the final round, and a great battle 
be the result. The best playing of the first day 
was seen in the matches between F. Mansfield, 
of Longwood, and Presbrey, of Harvard, and L. 
Mansfield, of Longwood, and Wheelwright. Each 
of the brothers made a determined stand, but 
both were finally defeated in the third set. The 
second and third rounds were uneventful, but in 
the fourth three good matches were seen. Quincy 
Shaw beat S. H. Hooper after losing the first set, 
2-6. Inthe second set Shaw appeared to fine 
advantage, and after winning it, 6-4, he had 
the third all his own way, winning it, 6-o. 
Taylor v. P. S. Sears (a younger brother of the 
champion) was a well-earned victory for Taylor, 
who lost the first set, 5 -6, won the second after 
apparently losing it, 6-5, and only just won 
the third, 6-4, by putting in some very careful 
work just when it was needed. Butler v. Wheel- 
wright was also very close, the latter having all 
he could do to win both sets, 6-5. The games 
between Dwight and Presbrey and Dwight and 
Wheelwright were rather tame, neither of his 
opponents seeming able to give the doctor any- 
thing todo. The fifth round brought together 


Shaw and Taylor, and a very exciting game was 
the result. Shaw, though only fifteen years old, 
is a most promising player, and in his previous 

















play had shown a steadiness which augured well 
for his success, and the odds he was receiving, 
viz.: owe fifteen and fifteen, made it certain that 
Taylor would have to play remarkably well to win. 
He did play remarkably well, and it was any- 
body’s game until the last stroke of the first set 
was played, Shaw winning, 6-5. The second 
set was a repetition of the first, Shaw winning 
by the same score. It was thought by some that 
if Taylor had won the second he would also have 
won the third set by wearing down his youthful 
antagonist, while others thought the odds too 
great to be overcome. In the final round between 
Dwight and Shaw the doctor was an easy winner, 
which gave him the first prize. The result of this 
tournament, and what has been seen of the 
doctor’s form since, confirm our previously ex- 
pressed opinion that his improvement this year 
has been greater than is generally believed. In 
the doubles some fine tennis was anticipated from 
the champions, the Harvard team and the Messrs. 
Mansfield, but the third round brought two 
surprises: the brothers were beaten by Hooper 
and Dodd, and the Harvard champions caused 
some disappointment by failing to make any 
stand against Dwight and Sears, after losing the 
first set, 6-5, in which their work was very 
creditable. The Nahant pair won the second 
set to love, and by defeating Hooper and Dodd 
in the final round took first place. On Saturday, 
October 4, the playing off for second prizes took 
place. The final rouhd between Presbrey and 
Shaw was a very pretty contest, the former 
winning the third set and second prize. The 
second prize in doubles was taken by Taylor and 
Presbrey, who defeated Bacon and Gillett, 6 — 3, 
6-5. The prizes were all silver cups, except 
the second double prize, which was a pair of 
fancy handled rackets. 


THE Orange ball club tournament was won 
by Mr. Willis in singles, and Willis and Lyman 
in doubles. 


THE fall open tournament of the Far and Near 
Lawn-Tennis Club was won by J. S. Clark, of the 
Young America Cricket Club, of Philadelphia, 
and Clark and Van Rensselaer were first in pairs. 


THE honors in the intercollegiate meeting at 
Hartford were carried off by Yale, who secured 
first place both in singles and doubles. The 
surprise (and it was a great one) was the defeat 
of Sears, the champion, by Knapp. It was 
easily accounted for by the wretched ground and 
poor balls, which made the winning of a set more 
a matter of luck than skill. On first seeing the 
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ground Mr. Sears wished to scratch, but was 
finally induced to play against his better judgment. 
It is to be hoped that better facilities will be 
provided another year, as the disgust among the 
players was general and loudly expressed. 


THE indications are that in-door tennis will be 
in greater favor than ever during the coming 
winter. Three new buildings are to go up in 
New York this winter to accommodate in-door 
tennis-players. There is already one such build- 
ing in Forty-first street, and various armories and 
meeting halls in upper New York have been 
chalked out into tennis courts. 


Yachting. 

AUGUST 26, a sweepstake race, $50 a side, 
open to all yachts on the west coast of Florida, 
was sailed on the Manatee river. The course 
was 30 miles, one-half proving to be windward 
work. The entries were: (Vellie Pyfrom, 25 feet, 
of Cedar Keys; Tempest, 26 feet 6 inches, of 
Tampa; Maude, 19 feet 6 inches, of Palmetto ; 
and Mischief, 25 feet, of Palmasola. The yacht 
Tempest was the winner. 


SEPTEMBER Q, the Pacific Yacht Club, of San 
Francisco Bay, Cal., held a regatta. Six yachts 
started: Lurline, Fleur de Lis, Nellie, Annie, 
Eva, and Rambler. The course was 28 miles, 
from starting-point between Long Bridge and 
Mission Rock, to Hunter’s Point, Oakland Bar, 
Fort Point wharf, and return. The yachts were 
divided into two classes. A special prize was 
offered for best actual time, and a club flag for 
best corrected time, in addition to first and sec- 
ond prizes for each class. The Mellie won the 
club flag and first prize; Fleur de Lis, second 
in first class; Avnze first, and Eva second prize 
in second class; while the Zur/ine won prize for 
best time. 


SEPTEMBER 12, the Hamilton Yacht Club held 
a regatta in St. George’s Harbor, Bermuda. 
The New York-built yachts, Wabun and Ger- 
mania, took the first and second prizes. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the closing regatta of the sea- 
son, at Lake Geneva, Wis., was sailed. There 
were ten entries. Three cash prizes were offered, 
$40, $25, $10, in each class. The Whisper took 
first prize in first class, e¢tie second, and Ethel 
third. In second class, the Bonzta took first, 
White Wing second, and Funo third. 


SEPTEMBER 18, the Provincetown Yacht Club, 
of Provincetown, Mass., had its annual regatta. 
The course was a 12-miles triangle in the 
bay. The wind was moderate from north- 
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east. The prize-takers were Zodus in first-class, 


and Minnie in second class. 


SEPTEMBER 19, a yacht-race, at Sandy Bay, 
Rockport, Mass., was sailed between the yachts 
Sesame, Black Cloud, and Comfort, and was won 
by Sesame. 


SEPTEMBER 20, the race of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club, for third class yachts, was sailed 
in Toronto Bay. The wind was fresh north-west. 
Five yachts contested. The Mischief won. The 
/ris did not sail, as shifting ballast was allowed. 


SEPTEMBER 21, the pier at Oak Point, Staten 
Island, was crowded gvith people, while on the 
Sound scores of yachts witnessed the match be- 
tween the crack sloop-yachts Dazsy, of Harlem, 
and Hoodoo, of the New Jersey yacht clubs. The 
course was 18 miles, from Oak Point to Gang- 
way buoy, off Sand’s Point, and return. The 
wind was light north of west at the start, dying 
out to a calm, then freshening to south-west. The 
Hoodoo was the first to cross the line at the start. 
followed by Daisy, 10 seconds behind. Aftera 
very exciting race the Hoodoo won, beating the 
Daisy 13 minutes, actual time. 


SEPTEMBER 21, a private match was sailed by 
the keel sloops Zz/iie and Aegir, of the Hull 
Yacht Club. The course was 28 miles, from off 
the club-house to Point Allerton buoy, Davis’s 
Ledge, the Graves, Ram’s Head buoys, Nar- 
rows, Fort Warren, to club-house. The wind at 
start was light north, lightening to almost a 
calm; it took nearly three hours to reach a 
point one mile beyond Harding’s, then shifted 
to a south-west fresh breeze. The start was a 
flying one, Zéde crossing the line first, and 
steadily increasing the lead to the finish, which 
she won, beating the 4egiy 12m. 20s., actual 
time, Io m. 50s., corrected time, having to allow 
the Aegir. 


SEPTEMBER 22, the Harlem Yacht Club held 
its annual regatta at Oak Point, Staten Island. 
The wind was a strong steady breeze from 
S.S.W. The tide was favorable for the whole 
course. The course for first four classes 
was 20 miles, and fifth class 15 miles. Messrs. 
C. E. Morgan, R. F. Baxter, and Jas. W. 
Graff acted as judges, and the steamer Crystal 
Spring followed the yachts, with club mem- 
bers and friends on board; a string band was 
provided for dancing. Sixteen yachts started 
and made exceptionally fast time on the wind- 
ward work, the record being beaten by 4om. 
The fifth class finished before the larger 
class, and made the best recorded time ever 
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made over the course. The winners were 
Hi. W. Beecher, first class; Gracie, second class ; 
Minnie, third class; 7ruant, fourth class; Little 
Dean, fifth class. 


SEPTEMBER 22, the Salem Bay Yacht Club 
sailed its third and last regatta. Eight boats 
started. The course was 12 miles for first and 
second classes, 7 miles for third class. The 
wind was fresh from the south-west. The win- 
ners were JVautilus, first class; Vettie, second 
class; Comus, third class centre-boards, and 
Mona, third class keels. The Zip won pre- 
viously the cup for fourth class-centre-boards. 
The prizes for championship are silver cups. 


SEPTEMBER 23, the Lynn Yacht Club sailed 
its third championship match. The courses 
were 7 and 5 miles. The wind was a good 
breeze from the north-east. There were six 
starters in second. class and four in third class ; 
no first class. The Muriel, lately purchased by 
Messrs. Armstead & Taylor, won in second class, 
and the Georgie took the championship pennant 
in third class. 


SEPTEMBER 24, the Lynn Yacht Club yachts, 
Fennie L., Pearl, and Muriel, sailed off the 
tie for championship pennant of second class 
yachts. The wind was a good westerly breeze. 
The course was 7 miles. The Fennie L. took 
the lead, W/urtel second, and Pearl third. The 
Fennie L. lost her throat-halyards. The Muriel 
came in first, but was protested, for fouling a buoy, 
and the pennant was awarded to the Pear/. 


SEPTEMBER 25, the New Haven Yacht Club 
sailed its fall regatta over the regular course to 
Charles Island, 27 and 30 miles. Nineteen 
yachts entered, divided into five classes. The 
day was fine with a fair amount of wind. A sharp 
squall and rain were encountered when the boats 
were half way over the course. The Stranger 
fouled with and tore the A/ice’s main-sail; the 
cutter Rajah grounded on the east flats, and the 
Happy Thought grounded on Graves Bar. The 
winners were Adriadne, class B; Happy 
Thought, class C; Stranger first, Vixen second, 
Endeavor third, class D; Gracze first, class E; 
Libbie first, class F; and Horne? first, Hylas 
second, class G. The judges were ex-Governor 
Bigelow, Judge York, and Collector A. J. Beers. 


SEPTEMBER 25, the races for yachts of Philip 
Ellsworth’s models that was to take place this 
day was postponed until next season, on ac- 
count of many of the yachts being hauled up for 
the winter. 

















SEPTEMBER 25, the yachts Elwell, Adelphia, 
Pat Gallagher, Pearson, Minerva, Richmond, 
Esther and 7. F. Pratt, of the Quaker City 
Yacht Club, sailed a sweepstake race in Delaware 
River, around Chester buoy and return. The 
wind was strong westerly. The Z/well took the 
lead and won the race, Adelphia second and 
kichmond third. 


SEPTEMBER 25, the Milwaukee Yacht Club 
held its regatta. A number of spectators were 
present, but only two yachts sailed the course, 
Col. Bell’s Las Campanas and F. Boyd’s Adele. 
The cruise was 12 miles. The Adele took the 
lead and kept it throughout, winning the race. 


SEPTEMBER 27, the Pacific Yacht Club had a 
short cruise to Martinez, the yachts Fleur de Lis, 


Annie, Aggie, Lurline, Halcyon, Chispa, and . 


Ripple, took part. The next day the fleet 
started home with a light west wind. The edie 
was first home, but the Amante won on time 
allowance. 


SEPTEMBER 27, the West Lynn Yacht Club 
sailed its second championship race. The courses 
were 7 and 3 miles. There was a heavy breeze 
west of south, and considerable sea. The 
second-class boats did not sail. The Blanche 
was the only boat in first-class. The winners 
of pennants for the year were Blanche of first- 
class and Crescent of third-class, they having won 
in previous race. 

SEPTEMBER 27, a race for the Cosgrove Chal- 
lenge Cup was sailed in Toronto Bay, Ont. As 
this prize was only open to club yachts, extra 
prizes of $25, $10, and $5 were offered to outside 
yachts. The course was the usual 8 miles. The 
contestants were: J/ris, T.Y.C.; Mischief, 
T.Y.C.; Meteor and Psyche. Jris broke her 
gaff, and was compelled to withdraw. Mischief 
came in first, taking the cup and $25; Meteor 
second; Pschye third. In 1883 the Mischief 
beat the /rzs four times, and this year the /vzs has 
beaten the Mischief three times. 

SEPTEMBER 29, a lively race was sailed in 
Newark Bay for the Challenge pennant, in class 
B, of the Newark Yacht Club. It has been held 
by the Rambler, Albert F. Adams. The course 
was the usual 10 miles. There was a fine breeze 
from the south-west. The yacht Fust Woke Up 
won, followed by the other contestants, Cloud 
and Rambler. 


OCTOBER 2, the Michigan Yacht Club sailed.a 
match for the pennant, in which the yacht Fennie 
F. won, closely followed by the Annie S. and 
Leila. 
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OCTOBER 2, the New Jersey Yacht Club sailed 
their third open regatta. The steamer Blackbird 
was chartered to take the members and invited 
guests. The day was chilly and rainy. The 
wind was blowing strong from the north-east, 
with occasional puffs. The courses were from 
Bedloe’s Island ; 33 miles, for class A, 15 miles 
for classes B and C, and to miles for class D. 
Thirty-three yachts were entered and _ thirty 
started. Class A was composed entirely of 
catamarans (four). The Cruzser was the first to 
return, beating all in her class (ten yachts). 
The winners were: Class A, catamaran Jessie, 
prize, $30; class B, Dare Devil, $30; class C, 
Only Son, $25; class D, Cruiser, $15. 


OCTOBER 4, the Yale Yacht Club held its 
annual fall regatta, The course was down the 
harbor, around the breakwater and return to 
Long wharf. The yacht Stranger, Merrill, °86, 
won in first class; Hy/as, Crane, ’85, in second 
class; Yale, J. B. Keogh, ’85, in third class. 


OCTOBER 7, a race of the Lynn Yacht Club 
boats, for a silver cup presented by R. B. Benner, 
was sailed. The course was 5 miles. A heavy 
wind from the north-west caused the yachts to 
reef, and the result was the most exciting race 
of the season’s club sport. Only three boats 
contended: Crest, Georgie, and Daisy D. The 
Crest won the prize. 


OcToBER 8, the race for the club pennant of 
class F,in the Atlantic Yacht Club, was sailed. 
The sloop-yacht Romeyn holding the pennant, 
was Challenged by the sloop //deran, September 
29. The course was 32 miles, from club-house 
to Buoy 8, Scotland lightship, and return. The 
wind was light, but steady, east of south. There 
were many yachts present, some sailing around 
with the contestants. It was an interesting and 
exciting race. The Romeyn first crossed the line 
at the start, and although hard-pressed at times, 
kept it, and was declared the winner, beating by 
12m. 545S., actual time, and thus retaining the 
club pennant. 


OCTOBER 9g, the fall regatta of the Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club, that failed for lack of wind, 
September 19, was sailed off club-house, Port 
Morris. There, was a strong wind from north- 
north-west, requiring some yachts taking in two 
reefs, but the water was smooth. The day was 
fine, but the air was chilly for the guests of the 
club on steamer Xiver Belle. Thirty yachts 
started, divided into eight classes. The yacht 
Lizzie R. made the fastest time ever made over 
the course. The winners were: Sur/, first class ; 
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Supervisor, second class; Lizzie R., third class ; 
Daisy, fourth class ; Vel/ie R., fifth class ; 7ruant, 
sixth class; Katze B.,seventh class. The Fean, 
the only boat that started in eighth class, did not 
finish. 


OCTOBER 11, the West Lynn Yacht Club sailed 
their second championship race, for second class 
yachts, other class championship having been 
decided. The course was 5 miles. The wind 
was strong and squally from the south. The 
only contestants were: Mabel H. and Vesper. 
Both yachts met with mishaps, and the Mabel 
could not finish. Vesfer won. As the Raven 
has won one race the two yachts will sail off the 
tle. 


OCTOBER 13, the match between the yachts 


Thorn, 24 feet 6 inches, owned by JamesGorton, . 


and sailed by Capt. Alonzo Gibson, and Gracie, 
24 feet 31/2 inches, owned by Percy Nagle, and 
sailed by Capt. John Munson, was sailed at Echo 
Bay Point, off New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
The course was 10 miles to leeward and return. 
The wind blew almost a gale from W.N.W.., and 
an ugly sea prevailed. The Gracée was leading 
by a good distance when at the turning-point, 
Hog Island buoy, she broke her bowsprit, and 
the Zorn won the match. This race attracted 
very great interest, not only on account of the 
prize-money, $500, and the numerous private 
wagers, but for the merits of the yachts and the 
rivalry existing between them, both being about 
the same size and spreading the same area of 
canvas. Ifanything, the Gracie was not so care- 
fully rigged as the Zorn. 


OCTOBER 13, an interesting match was sailed 
off Whitestone, Long Island Sound, between the 
sloop-yachts Maud S., owned by Sergeant 
McManus, of Willet’s Point, and the O. 2. Phenis, 
owned by Captain Webster, of Whitestone, for 
a stake of $200. The O. 2. Phenis won the race, 
beating the Zaud S. 8 minutes. 


OCTOBER 14, the Vesper Yachting Association 
sailed its fall regatta off club-house, at Yonkers, 
on the Hudson river. The wind was very strong 
from the north-west, with spiteful puffs. The 
course was 7'/2 and 1o miles down the river. 
The time allowance was based upon the sail 
area. Sixteen yachts started and three cata- 
marans. The catamaran Fesste was the first 
boat in, followed by the rest in her class, and the 
Spray and Polly were the first yachts home that 
rounded the outer mark. The run home was 
against a strong tide and wind. The Zethys had 
no competitor in first-class. The winners were: 
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Polly, in second-class; Ray Howland, in third- 
class; Spray, in fourth-class; essée, of cata- 
marans. 


OCTOBER 15, the Sewanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club sailed a race, open to all, first, second, and 
third class yachts of any club. The course was 
an ocean one, 10 and 20 miles to leeward and 
return off Sandy Hook. The wind was light but 
steady from the north at start, afterwards freshen- 
ing. The steam-tug Luckendeck had the mem- 
bers and friends aboard. The cutter Zona broke 
the jaws of her gaff on her way to the place of 
starting, and did not enter. The race was not 
finished till after dark, the yachts returning with 
their lights set. The following will show the 
names of the contestants and time made, prizes 
being $150 for first class and $100 for third 
class : — 


First class — 55 feet and over. 


Am 6) hm & 

Bedouin - 6 27 24 6 27 24 
Athion . - 6 59 57 6 46 12 
Oriva . - 6 44 37. 6 27 25 

Third class — 35 to 45 feet. 

he Mm. S. 

i - 5 41 24 
Happy Though - § 38 35 


OcToBER 18, the Seawanhaka Yacht Club 
sailed its last race of the season, an ocean race, 
Io and 20 miles to leeward, off Sandy Hook. 
Fourteen crack yachts started, divided into four 
classes. The wind was blowing hard from the 
west, and the sky lowering in the north. Yachts 
were entered from as far East as New Haven. 
The entries were: Bedouin, Athlon, Oriva, An- 
nie, Penguin, Mona, Wacondah, Happy Thought, 
Sara, Aria, Yolandi, Petrel, Daisy,and Stranger. 
The sloop Annie was first to cross the line at 
start. Out by the Hospital islands the wind was 
screaming, and the bay, as far as the eye could 
reach, was one mass of white foam. The cutters 
managed to stand it well, but the centre-boards 
were in trouble. The Bedouin showed some 
remarkable sailing, and was the first to cross the 
line on finish. The Petrel was towed in. No 
centre-boards finished. Taken altogether it was 
a cutter day. The prize-takers were: Bedouin, 
first-class; Oriva, second-class; Mona, third- 
class; and Daisy, fourth-class. 


OCTOBER 20, a sweepstake race, of $100 side, 
was sailed between the yachts /Vettie Thorpe, 
Adele, and Gracie. The course was Io miles to 


windward and return, from buoy off Matinnicock, 
south-west, to buoy off Fort Schuyler. Thesteamer 




















Pioneer took a large party of Harlem yachtsmen 
and ladies. The wind was moderate, W.S.W. 
at start, after lightening to a calm, then springing 
up from the southward. The finish was made in 
the dark. The Gracie beat the Mettie Thorpe 
Im. 50S., actual time, and 2m. 35s. corrected 
time. The Adee did not finish. 

A NEW cat-rig was launched September 25, 
built by C. Bernard for J. F. Bouye, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Her length is 20 feet, with 8 feet 2 
inches beam. 

Mr. A. B. SPRECKELS, owner of the yacht 
Lurline, of the San Francisco Yacht Club, 
has withdrawn from the club owing to the protest 
—made against his yacht in the club race of 
August 30, — supported by the judges. 

TuHE keel schooner-yacht Sve, of the Hull 
Yacht Club, formerly owned by Mr. C. V. Whit- 
ten, was sold September 20, by C. C. Maubury, 
to Jerome Carty, of Philadelphia. She was built 
as a centre-board sioop by George Steers, in 
1851. She went to England in 1853, and entered 
some of the races there; was rebuilt and altered 
into a schooner in 1868, and last year was again 
rebuilt by Mr. Maubury. Her length is 82 feet 
9 inches, 74 feet 7 inches water-line, 24 feet 3 
inches beam. 

From the Spirit of the Times we learn that 
an improvement upon the present catamaran 
is proposed. The plan is to add another hull 
in the centre, which will be longer than the 
others. 


THE clipper yacht Daésy, of the Harlem Yacht 
Club, was sold September 30 to Mr. Mills, of 
New York. 

THE keel sloop-yacht Veronica, of the Hull 
Yacht Club, was sold September 19 by Mr. C. W. 
Trainer to Mr. Nathaniel D. Silsbee, of Boston. 
Her length is 23 feet 11 inches, 20 feet 10 inches 
water-line, beam, 10 feet, draft 4 feet. She 
was built in 1876 by Stephen Chamberlain, of 
South Boston. 

THE centre-board sloop Zzfert, of the Hull 
Yacht Club, was sold September 12 to Mr. 
Lawrence Whitcomb, of Boston. She was built 
in 1870 by Allen Hay, of Lynn, Mass., is 25 
feet 3 inches over all, 22 feet 8 inches water-line, 
g feet 8 inches beam. She has had a good 
record, and her former owners, Messrs. F. H. 
Monks and Henry P. Stanwood, in 1882-3, 
took many of the prizes offered by the Hull 
Yacht Club. 


THE steam-yacht Rakda, formerly owned by 
Mr. P. Lorillard, of New York, has been newly 
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planked outside at Gorringe’s yard, Philadel- 
phia. She was built at Newburgh in 1880. 


THE iron cutter Gaviata, built on the Delaware 
by Marcus Hook for Mr. Edwards, of New York, 
has sailed her trial-trip. 


THE entire interior of Mr. Henry Bryant’s 
yacht 7hetzs has been taken out, and the cabin is 
to be fitted up anew. 


A QUEER discovery was made in Boston Harbor 
September last. Divers, in examining the spot 
where the steamer Sanford was run into the past 
summer, found a wreck of a yacht on the bottom 
of the channel, near Buoy 6, lower middle, im- 
bedded in mud and covered with barnacles, but 
otherwise in fair preservation. It is supposed to 
be the sloop Adiex, owned by the late Calvin 
Macomber, of City Point, Boston, which was cap- 
sized near that point ten years ago and the occu- 
pants drowned. The yacht was dragged for at 
the time, but never found. 


A NEw yacht club was formed last August at 
Great Head, Winthrop, Mass. It has been in- 
corporated under the name of ‘* Great Head Yacht 
Club,” has built a fine two-story house, with float 
stages, has a membership of 80, and started off 
with a fleet of about 25 yachts. Its officers 
are: Commodore, W. S. Chamberlin; vice-com- 
modore, C. B. Belcher ; secretary and treasurer, 
Albert E. Prince; fleet captain, H. A. Joslyn; 
directors, W. S. Chamberlin, Chas. S. Tewks- 
bury, George H. Paine, F. L. Woodward, and 
Clarence H. Billings. 


Mr. CHARLES L. HASKELL, of the Hull Yacht 
Club, has sold his centre-board sloop Vivienne, 
formerly the Undine, to Mr. Cornelius Lee, of 
Baltimore, who will change her into a schooner- 
rig, preparatory to a cruise South this winter. 
The yacht has been on a cruise to Labrador the 
past summer. She is 47 feet over all, 42 feet 
water-line, 18 feet beam, and was built about 
1873 by Napoleon Bros., Greenpoint, L.I. 


TuE old shop and lockers at Lawley’s south 
wharf, at City Point, South Boston, have been 
removed across the dock. The Boston Yacht 
Club will widen its wharf, and use the land for 
additional lockers for use of club memhers. 


THE fast centre-board sloop Active, belonging 
to Mr. C. P. Horton, of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
was sold October 2 to Mr. Charles Kinney, of 
Boston. She was built in 1875, at Keyport, 


N.J., by William Force, and is 56 feet 3 inches 
over all, 52 feet water-line, 16 feet 2 inches 
beam. 
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Mr. CHARLES A. STEVENSON, of the Hull 
Yacht Club, a well-known actor of New York, 
has bought of Mr. E. M. Paddleford the cutter- 
yacht Jfona. She was built by Lawley & Son, 
South Boston, last year, from designs by Mr. 
John Harvey. 

THE centre-board cat-rig Maid, owned by J. 
B. Farrell, of the South Boston Yacht Club, was 
sold September 15 to Mr. J. H. Litchfield. 
She is 23 feet 8 inches over all, 21 feet 11 inches 
water-line, 10 feet beam. 


Mr. Gro. H. HastinGs, of the Hull Yacht 
Club, sold his centre-board sloop /vy the last 
of August. _ 

THE race of the American Steam-Yacht Club, 
which has been postponed from time to time, 
was fixed for October 14, but, owing to the fool- 
ish provision in the programme, ‘‘ fifteen yachts 
must enter,” it was again postponed. There 
will be no race this year. Twelve yachts entered. 


THE centre-board schooner-yacht Republic, 
Mr. Wright Duryea, of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
will have fifteen feet added to her midship sec- 
tion this winter, and it is thought that she will 
be made a powerful keel-yacht by the alteration. 


THE cutter AM/amie, built last spring by E. 
L. Williams, of Lowell, Mass., was sold Oc- 
tober 7, to a Mr. Wheelwright, of New York. 
Her dimensions are 25 feet over all, 21 feet 
water-line, and 6 feet beam. 

CORRECTION. — The cat-rig Z/f, owned by M. 
W. P. Barker, of Quincy, has been awarded the 
first prize in second-class in regatta of Beverly 
Yacht Club, September 20, instead of the 
Thisbie, as previously reported. 


AT a meeting of the Hull Yacht Club held 
October 25, the date of the annual meeting 
was changed to the second Saturday in January, 
instead of last Saturday in March. A commit- 
tee was appointed to nominate officers and com- 
mittees of the club for the ensuing year, and to 
report fourteen days previous to the annual meet- 
ing. 

THE French yachting journal Ze Yacht of 
October 11 gives the programme of two days’ 


regattas to be held at Nice, France, April 7_ 


and g. Liberal prizes are offered to sailing 
yachts, steamers, launches, and row-boats. From 
the reports it promises to be fully up to the former 
regattas. The honorable president of the 
Yacht Racing Association is the Prince of 
Wales. 


A SOMEWHAT remarkable but melancholy 
catastrophe happened on the afternoon of October 


14 to the sloop-yacht Bonito, commanded by 
Mr. Ernest Hastings. The yacht left Bath, 
L.I., in the morning for a three weeks’ cruise 
along the Jersey coast, the party consisting 
of Messrs. Hastings, Elliott L. Smith and 
Emlen Franklin. The yacht, getting in too near 
shore, after leaving Manasquan river, on the 
way to Barnegat, Mr. Franklin, who was at the 
helm, in his excitement to keep off, put the helm 
too far to starboard, causing the boat to gybe, 
and swept the three off the deck. The yacht 
soon righted and went off to sea on the port tack. 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Smith reached the shore, 
after being in the water for half an hour. The 
whole night was spent in fruitless search for the 
body of Mr. Franklin, but not until Thursday 
were any tidings heard, when it was learned that 
he was picked up on the yacht about forty miles 
off Delaware Breakwater. According to the 
statement of Mr. Franklin, he says: ‘* After the 
yacht gybed found myself in the water, with 
one hand on the rail. After getting aboard 
fired four or five shots to attract the notice of 
companions, but hearing and seeing nothing 
gave them up as lost. Being left alone, without 
dingy or a tiller, with the main-boom carried 
away four feet from mast, the only thing to do 
was to let the yacht drive before the wind, and 
use the stock of a gun for a rudder. As the 
yacht was leaking badly, I left that and devoted 
my whole time to bailing, till the next afternoon. 
No water was left on board for drinking, and the 
provisions were gone, with the exception of two 
eggs. Becoming exhausted, I slept into the 
night, when I was awakened by water splashing 
about me, and finding that the boat was filling 
again, I resumed my bailing and kept it up till 
Thursday morning, when I was picked up by the 
steamer Rio Grande, bound for Galveston, and 
afterwards transferred to the Sax Marcos, which 
arrived at quarantine, New York, Friday morn- 
ing, October 17. On leaving the yacht there were 
three inches of water over the cabin-floor, and 
she must have sunk soon after.” 


SEPTEMBER 20, a race was sailed on the 
Thames River, England, between the electrical 
launches Australia and Electricity. The former 
was built during the summer, and is 25 feet long, 5 
feet 7 inches beam, and carries 50 electrical 
storage accumulators. The latter was built in 
1882, and caused considerable sensation at the 
time she was launched; is 25 feet long, 5 feet 
beam. At the time of the race both boats were 
supplied with the same amount of energy. The 
Australia won, beating only half a length. 
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THE BICYCLE MAN.—A ROMANCE. 


Chapter I. 


LD Beeswax lived in a swell-front brick 
That fronts on a street where swells are thick; 
He stored his money in canvas bags, 
And kept a stud of several nags ; 
And on the mill-dam cut a swell 
With his darky driver and daughter Bell, 
Whose peach-bloom cheeks and eyes of night 
Struck sensitive dudes like dynamite. 
But she didn’t turn her attention to’t, 
Till a bicycle chap in a cord’roy suit 
Humped up beside the Beeswax span, 
AN¢ Intending to lead the caravan. 
=\ But well-laid plans oft-times fall through, 
And this was a time when the same was true. 
Two tomcats brave and battle-scarred 
Had argued long in a neighboring yard 
In regard to a previous midnight bout, 
And had met in the street to have it out. 













The man on the bicycle, 
bound to win, 

Pressed with all force on 
his slender shin, 

And failed to notice the 
combat there 

Till he stood on his head 
and kicked the air. 

As he took the header his 
face turned back, 
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And he noticed the girl in the Beeswax hack ; 
And she blushed at the roguish wink he gave, 
As he stood on his head on the asphalt pave ; 
And each decided ere you’d count three 

That this was a case of affinitee. 


Chapter J. 


*T were vain for me to tell, I think, 

How they met at the roller-skating rink, 

And skated and rolled on the slippery floor 
Imitating the scene I described before, 

And decided that he should be her beau: 

If I did you would say ‘‘ I told you so.” 

But truth compels me to say twas planned 

He should ask old Beeswax for her hand. 

So he looked in his trunk, donned what he could find 
And ate a large lunch to encourage his mind, 
Marched up the steps like a Broadway swell 

And valiantly pulled the Beeswax bell, 

And said to the darkey who answered the latter 

‘* Called to see Mr. Beeswax, a business matter.” 
What occurred at the interview ne’er can be told, 
Your scribe stayed outside as he’s not very bold, 
And sat on the curb-stone with anxious concern 
And waited with patience the wheelman’s return. 
And how it occurred, I am free to confess, , 

As a true man of honor, I never could guess. 

But a sudden and terrible sound smote the air 

And out shot a bundle of legs, arms and hair, 

And from out of the heap as it lit in the street, 
The bicycle man slowly arose to his feet; 
Dumfounded, bewildered, knocked out and amazed, 
On the great silent mansion’s closed portal he gazed; 
Then he picked up the somewhat crushed hat at his feet, 
And slowly and moodily limped up the street ; 

But I heard his remark as he passed where I sat, 

‘¢ Score one for old Beeswax, but I'll pay him yet.” 


Chapter IIT. 


*Tis night! and a sable mantle lies 

Over the Athens with Yankee skies; 

Yes; silence and darkness reign supreme, 
And the rain descends in a steady stream. 
The watchful police their vigils keep, 

Under their barrels fast asleep. 

But ha! through the mist and falling spray 
What procession is that which comes this way? 
Two men and a trunk and a girl on top, 
Who holds an umbrella the rain to stop. 

And as they pass under the street-lamp there, 
We get a glimpse of the clothes they wear. 
One has a coat with a swallow-tail ; 

From the fair one’s bangs drops a snowy veil. 
But can it be? it is I van! ; 
The Beeswax girl and the bicycle man. 

And see, they stop at the parson’s gate ; 
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They are going to wed as sure as fate; 
Yes, ’tis easy to see the well-laid plan, 
The girl has run off with the bicycle man. 


Chapter IV. 


When the Beeswax man awoke next morn 
He found to his grief that the girl was gone; 
He reached for his head to remove his hair, 
It was bald. He could only skip and swear. 
Then he sat him grimly down to plan 

A terrible death for the bicycle man. 

But as time passed on and a week rolled by, 
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A milder expression beamed from his eye; 

For he thought of a plan he was longing to test; 
So he put on his hat, his silk one, his best, 
And his course toward the distant rink he bent, 
Where the silent steed was kept to rent; 

For he yearned to know if ’twas really smart 
To glide about on a two-wheeled cart. 

So he watched the boys for an hour or more, 
As they sailed around on the level floor ; 

Then smiled in scorn, “It is plain,” said he, 
‘*Its as easy as tumbling off a tree.” 

‘‘ Bring on a machine,” to the man he cried, 

‘‘ And [ll prove that it takes no brains to ride.” 
Then he did as the others seemed to do, 

And carelessly fired his right-hand shoe 
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Over the back of the wiry horse ; 

The thing was sure to go, of course. 

But troubles gathered fast and thick, 

He failed to get the proper kick ; 

One leg got tangled in the wheel, 

The crank got caught on the other heel; 
The wild horse tried six ways to dash, 
Then suddenly there came a crash, 

And swifter than the lightning’s gleam 

He lit on the bump of his self-esteem ; 

And like a fallen china cup, 

The Beeswax man was all broke up. 

Then they got a shutter and took him home, 
Ah! never more from there to roam. 

While one for the old man’s lawyer went, 
To draw his last will and testament. 

Then they gave him a stimulant, drug-store brand, 
And the lawyer took his pen in hand, 

And Beeswax told him to haste and write, 
For he had to pass in his chips that night, 
And his mind was made beyond recall 

To give the bicycle man his all; 

For a man who could ride a two-wheeled nag 
Could certainly manage a money-bag. 


Conclusion. 


In the house where Beeswax lived and died 
The bicycle man lives with his bride ; 

He made soft soap of the Beeswax span 
And gave the hack to a livery man. 

‘* Take it, and welcome, sir,” said he, 
‘*To a bicycle man it is N. G., 

For he rides a machine that eats no hay, 
And travels a hundred miles a day.” 

And then a sociable, rich and nice, 

He ordered without regard to price; 

And if you should meet when on the road, 
A three-wheeled thing with the following load, 
A smart young man in cord’roy trim, 

And a girl with a boy that looks like him, 
Take in the view and their features scan, 
’Tis the Beeswax girl and the bicycle man. 














Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION Price of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERs of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade 1s supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

THe ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 
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* * 

Mr. JOHN BOyLe O’REILLY, with a friend, 
made a thoroughly delightful canoe-voyage down 
the Susquehanna river last summer. The beauti- 
ful scenery along the banks was heartily enjoyed, 
and the two friends passed through some unique 
and thrilling experiences. An account of this 
cruise, full of poetic description, keen observa- 
tion, and breezy incident, has been prepared by 
Mr. O'Reilly for OUTING, and will appear in our 


January issue. 


- 
* * 


THE four papers describing Mr. Thomas Ste- 
vens’s wonderful bicycle journey across the conti- 
nent, which he has prepared for OUTING, are 
now in the hands of a well-known artist for illus- 
tration, and will be published early in 1885. 
They are full of incident and life, and will 








greatly interest all our readers, whether they use 


the wheel or not. 
+. 
* * 


THE frontispiece of our January issue will be 
a peculiarly artistic conception by George R. 
Barse, of Boston, engraved by H. E. Sylvester. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Wheelman’s Vision.” The il- 
lustrated papers include ‘‘A Yacht Race,” by A.H. 
Munsell, illustrated by the author, and ‘ After 
the British ona Tricycle,” by Arthur Gilman, a 
bright humorous sketch, covering the historic 
road from Cambridge to Concord, fully illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. A readable bio- 
graphical sketch of John Burroughs, accompanied 
by an excellent portrait, written by his school- 
mate and- friend, Henry L. West, is another 
special attraction of the January issue, which 
will be the strongest and most handsomely illus- 
trated which has yet appeared. 


“ THAT is just what a yachtsman's song ought 
to be,” said a certain musical gentleman who 
had been filling his library with the ringing mel- 
ody of Mr. Abbott’s song im the November num- 
ber. ‘‘ This musical page is a capital idea.” 
The gentleman is right. The songs that will 
follow at intervals through the year, in various 
departments of out-door life, may be depended 
on to please all music-loving readers. 

+ 


THE next two months are the best of the year 
for promoting the circulation of your favorite 
magazine. OvuTING has a host of friends who 
would be glad to use their influence in adding to 
its list. It affords us pleasure to pay liberally for 
all such work. To any present subscriber who, 
with his own renewal, will forward one new name, 
with a remittance of $4, we will send, post-paid, 
any bound volume of OuTING, or THE WHEEL- 
MAN. We make the same offer to a new sub- 
scriber who will send, with his own, another new 
subscription, with a remittance of $4. 
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Cortes of ‘*A Song of the Wheel,” words by 
Charles E. Pratt, and music by George J. Huss, 
printed, with richly illustrated title-page, in sheet- 
music form, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen copies. 

* 


S = 
VOLUME IV. of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 


bound in brown cloth, uniformly with preceding 
volumes, is now ready. It isa book of 480 pages, 
containing a large number of interesting and 
valuable articles and one hundred and eleven il- 
lustrations, — the handsomest and most attractive 
collection of out-door literature and illustration 
ever offered for so small a price. Wesend the 
volume, post-paid, for $1.50. The four volumes 
of this series and the two volumes of OUTING in 
its former shape —six volumes in all — will be 
sent by express or freight, at the expense of the 
purchaser, on receipt of $7.00. This is a collec- 
tion that should be in the library of every out- 


door club in the country. 


* 
* * 


THE cold season does not of necessity mean 
the in-door season, to a lover of fresh air. ‘“There 
is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” even when 
the first light snows have fallen and the track of 
squirrel or rabbit marks out its picturesque trail 
upon the pure crystals. The genuine lover of 
nature reads the secret of her winter charms with 
scarcely less of joy than the page of life and 
warmth and color lying open during the spring 
and summer and autumn. The active delights 
of skating and coasting, ice-boating, and snow- 
shoeing are at hand for those who can enjoy the 
‘* first fine flavor of the frost.” 

* 


* * 
THE ‘*Tangle-Leaf Papers” of Maurice 


Thompson, begun in the present issue, will be 
continued through the first three months of the 
new year. They are notable for that subtle union 
of nature and art which is the charm of his work, 
and our readers will not fail to enjoy their delicate 


flavor. 
* 
* * 


A NEAT binder, lettered in gold, made to hold 
six numbers of OUTING, will be forwarded, post- 





PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


paid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. If 
desired the magazine will be sent each month 
with trimmed edges, and perforated for the use 


of this binder. 
e* 


THERE is no doubt that the revival of common- 
sense in regard to matters of health and recrea- 
tion is having a potent influence for good upon 
the management of public schools all over the 
country. The military discipline that was wo- 
fully fashionable ten years ago is dying down, 
and, instead, is springing a sensible regard for 
the restless natures of the growing young things 
who fill the school-rooms. Order is the first law 
of every well-conducted teacher’s management ; 
but there is a vast difference between that sort 
of order which is natural and simple, with a 
healthful and rational provision for the change 
and recreation which makes school-life attractive 
to children, and that absurd form of discipline 
which, happily, is hastening to its death. 


* 
* * 


THE glaciers and wonderful scenery of Mt. 
Tacoma, or Ranier, the monarch of the Pacific 
North-west, have remained undescribed in our 
periodicals up to the present time. It has been 
impossible for any writer to ignore this mountain, 
which is the grandest feature of Washington Ter- 
ritory and Oregon ; but such mention as has been 
made has been based upon glimpses of the great 
snow-covered peak from the hotel in the town of 
Tacoma, sixty miles away, or from the deck of 
a steamboat on Puget Sound. The merit of 
novelty, at least, therefore belongs to the leading 
article of OutinG for February, which will be 
‘*The Mont Blanc of our Switzerland,” by Mr. 
J. R. W. Hitchcock. Mr. Hitchcock will de- 
scribe, as the results of personal exploration, the 
glaciers, wild cafions, and snow-covered spurs 
which lie hidden far within the dense forests sur- 
rounding the mountain. The writer’s story of 


his camp life in this wonderful and unknown 
wilderness will present the first adequate account 
to most readers of the monarch of the American 
Switzerland. The article will be illustrated by 
Mr. Henry Sandham. 
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BOWN’S ZHOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls. 
VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 








(@" Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # Co, > 
~3:CHICOPEE, + Mass.#@ 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 




















“TheSANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
‘spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster, 


have recently been appointed Sole 
manufacturers of the Celebrated 


t Roudsters. Speedy Racer's. 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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BEC CLES & 
PREC CLES, 


BALTIMORE. 


equnt Ligh 
aa 
United States Agents 


WHE COYENYRY MACHINIS"S CC. anne, 
The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 
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For further testimonials, specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


«+ RLEGANCE, STRENGIA, RIGIDIEY.+« 


Staunch Roadsters 


And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg to announce that ay 
or 
built to their order. 


send stamp for 50-page Ca 












Bicycles, Tricycles, Uelocipedes, 


—s+s+ PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 
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The following Tricycles and Bicycles are all in excellent condition, 
and for sale cheap : 


— One Rear-Steering Cheylesmore Tricycle, Ball-bearing all 

round. Price, new, $160.00, will sell for . . $100.00 

/ / One Victor, 1883 Pattern, good condition, . $115.00 

( One Victor, 1883, good as new, ‘ . + 125.00 
YA 









) \\ One Royal Salvo, . .. . 100.00 


NZ 


One Sanspareil Roadster, 52 in., Full Nickel, nearly 
new, not run over 50 miles, ‘ ; $115.00 
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One 54 in. Full Nickel, Expert with Butcher Cyclo- 










EE we SE meter, good condition, . ‘ _ $125.00 
=" FAK \ tity One 54 in. Rudge Light Roadster, Enamelled 
Yf XXN and Nickelled, good as new, . $125.00 

\ One 50 in. Standard, Nearly new but ( 81.00 

One 52 “ e slightly rusted, < 83.00 

A, One 54 “ “ not run 20 miles, 86.00 


Seno Stamp ror our New CarTarocue. 


DAVIS & HUNT, CLEVELAND, 0. 


THE SARATOGA LINE. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, « 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 


Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, and Cooperstown. 


The SHORTEST ROUTE tt VION TREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


To the WHITE MOUNTAINS, via Saratoga, Lake Ceorge, Lake Champlain and Burlington. 
No other route can offer as great attractions, for, i; pond arrangement, all-rail tickets reading via the DELAWARE and 
HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted on the Lake Champlain Steamers, and vice versa. 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 
Tickets via this Line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in New York, at the Principal Ticket 
Offices and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s Office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 


Cc. F. YOUNG, Ceneral Manager, D. M. KENDRICK, Cen. Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Q SONG OF THE WHEEL, 
Worse ky Gharles E. Pratt. . a cd [Nusic hy George J: Bass. 
With 2: Handsome . Pictorial Vatle . Page. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
One Dozen Copies to one Address, $1.50. 


THE* WHEELMAN#CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
































THE “HARTFORD” SEWING MACHINE, 


Ske Lighktest, Quietest, Gimplest and Easiest Runnin$ Machine made. 
BALL BEARING Balance Wheel. 


Knife Edge Treadle Bearings. 
New Open End Shuttle. 


THE MOST COMPLETE SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 
WEED SEWING MacHINe GompPaNY, 


HARTFORD, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 
CONN. 33 Hayward Place, 179 Michigan Ave, 























LADIES: LADIES: LADIES.  ROLIDAY GIFT? 


A SOLID Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch for $10 


C0 LD These temas Ladies’ Watches (as shown in cut) are fully worth 
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UT ONCE IN THIS PAPER. Address all orders 


EUREKA JEWELRY C0., 25 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
WM. C. SCRIBN ER, 


aa VANITY FAIR eicytas “any hastens 


1108 E STREET, N. W.. 
a CCOTH OF GOLD WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED, VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


CIGARETTES: | PARKER HOUSE, 











Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. (Buropean Plan,) 
If you do not use them, a trial will con- B oO S > oO N 
vince you that they have no equal. Two 
hundred millions sold in 1883. Special attention given to Club and Private 
13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. Dinner Parties. 
ee ae JoserH H. BECKMAN. EDWARD O. PuNCHARD. 





WM, S. KIMBALL » CO. | Sener hee. + A, meres fone passa opera back 


of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
CREWELSs, EMBROIDERY, BRaID- 
ING, Russtan X Stitcu, and In- 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 


100 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


Retail by all the leading Zephy: 
Wool Stores. 





>THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.< 
a | 


Sir Go| Se BEST & CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
ate | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Boston Touring Ramera 


Price, complete, with lens 


Needs no words from us to recommend it asa 


© Delightful a4 Instructive Pastime. 


AUS 





is especially adapted to the wants of Cyclists, being very 


light and portable. 
(without tripods), $12.00. 


—- Ko 


The ‘6 Boston Detective 99 @amera ‘ is supplied with latest and best appliances 


for instantaneous work; just the thing for 


a stroll in the country. Moving objects taken without attracting attention. 
Complete, with rapid lens, etc., $40.00. 


We are preparing a special list, with reduced prices, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BEAR US IT Mie. 


~—= Blairs Cameras are unsurpassed in the World. = 
Office Factory, 471, 475, 477 Tremont Street. 


BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATES. 


United 
States 
Mutual 4 


ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





‘ad! 


Insures against Accidents at Half 
the Rates of Stock Companies. 


$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
Accident Insurance, with $26 Weekly Indemnity. 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor 
responding rates. 





How To BEcoME A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 

lication Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 

nclose $5 and forward it to the Secre at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 





STEVENS BICYCLE RIFLE 


Touring and Vacation Trips. 
22 or 32 Caliber. 10 or 12 inch barrel. 


Price, 10-inch barrel, $12.25. 
12 -« 13. 25. 


A perfect beauty. Just the thing for wheelmen, 


sé sé 


canoeists, and tourists. Thoroughly 


made and finely finished. 
For $1.50 extra a fine leather case, enabling the 
rifle to be swung across the back, will be sent. 
Will be forwarded by express on receipt of price, 
or awarded as a premium for only Twelve new sub- 
scribers to OUTING (or with case for ‘hirteen sub- 


scribers). 
Address, 
The Wheelman @mpany, 
BOSTON. 





CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
PRICE, $10.00. 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


Send fom Circular. . 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE "CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. | 
OK. 
By C. D. BaTCHELDER. | 
NEAT and convenient book for recording the details U l ING 2 
of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, . 
* Kors January. 
of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 
cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt See 
of price, by HOCIDAY NUMBER 
. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, oe 
BOSTON, MASS. Will contain, as leading attractions: 


THE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 








actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 





T 8, 4 a * : The Wheelman’s Vision. Drawn by 
ZACHARIAS & SMITH, | Frontigpicee: “GR. Banse. Engraved by H.E- 

ORATON HALL, SYLVESTER. : 
NEWARK, N. J. Fifter the British on a Gricycle. rer 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, humorous sketch, by ARTHUR GILMAN, with eight 
LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND illustrations drawn by EpmMunp H. GARRETT, engraved 

LUGGAGE CARRI ER by W. M. TENNEY, and others. 
B 

For both Orank and Star Machines. | DoWn the Zagquchanna. poveoneni. 


A vivid and picturesque description of a canoe cruise 


IT IS ACCU RATE. made last summer, full of the poet’s appreciation of 


nature’s beauties and the delights of vigorous out-door 
exercise. 

A Manicipal Regatta.in Boston Harhor. 
By A. H. MunseLt. With six illustrations drawn by 
the author, engraved by H. E. Sy_Lvester and W. M. 
TENNEY. 





Weighs only 
Cut is exact size 


of Instrument. 


A charming biographical sketch 
John Bu proughe. by H. L. West. Illustrated 


with portrait. 
Il By MAURICE 
@an§le—Leaf pa pers. THOMPSON. 
Besides a variety of stories, sketches, etc., full 
editorial department, and an accurate 
and complete monthly record. 


Price, 20 cents. CFD $2.00 a year. 


tHE VAT HEELMAN COMPANY, JO0sTON. 


*¥J2] 943 Suroey soyods 


dure] 943 jo Aem 943 jo 
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ust and Water Proof. 
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FE : 
THE MCDONNELL CYCLOMETER isthsoniyinstgyment ofits 
to record with correctness. a= — BR SA Tl: |}. 


It is the smallest, lightest, cheapest, and most easily attached of 


any Cyclometer. Can be used on any make of machine without .nter- “ ” 
poke gh bres the Lempor coy other attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00, T R | CYC L E. ROYA L SA LVO . 





Gold Plated, for prizes, $ 
acm, A. 6. SPALDING & BROS., *2zidites® | , PRICE. $75.Q0. ownen cone weer. 
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WESTERN TOY CO., 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 


* THE OTTO TRICYCLE. * 


The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one of the strongest machines 
made, being reliable, safe, and casy running; comparing favorably with the higher priced machines already in 
the market, especially in 
the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish. 

No. 10 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, = - $65.00 

No. 11 has stecl wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
4Sin. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, ; - $85.00 

Brier.—Two 48 in. driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 








steering wheel, 7{ x 3¢ in. 
moulded red rubber tire, 
444 x 6% driving hubs, 


cylindrical cone steering 





head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "J slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 514 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universal bear- 
ings to main and pedal 
shaft, adjustable cones to 





front wheel, special com- 
pensating gear and band 
. : brake; S spring suspension 

ea SASS SEES - saddle ; tool bag, wrench 
and oil-can, Total width, 40 in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


— Boys’ Waree- Wheeled Veloctnedes 


— AND — 


PETIT THRiIGCyYCLE Ss, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





Ilugtrated Catalogues furnighed on application. 


























~ Columbia Roadster. 


; JOHNSON & THOMPSON SC. 

RIEF of 54 in. ‘7/g in. and 4/o in. red moulded rubber tires; hollow felloes made of weldless steel 
5 tubing; 64 direct spokes, No. 11/2 steel wire, with both ends enlarged; 18 in. back wheel; 
4'/o in. recessed steel hubs, with 53/, in. spread of spokes; detachable cranks, fluted; 4"/, to 51/, in. 
throw, notched on back for adjustment of pedal. Parallel rubber pedals; front and rear ball-bearings; 
cylindrical weldless steel perch, 1%/g in. in diameter; 5 in. cylindrical head; 4 in. ball centres; elliptical 
hollow forks; bolted sliding spring, with adjustable clip; choice of racing or long distance saddle; 27 in. 
straight, hollow-tapered handle bars; vulcanite handles; oblong step; semi-tubular rear forks; grip lever 
spoon brake; wire leg guard; monkey wrench, screw driver, pocket oiler, and Columbia tool bag. 
Weight, about 39 pounds. 


Price of 54 in., with enameled wheels and balance nickel plated, 
—— $145.00. —— 
Sizes on hand, 54, 56, 58, and GO in. 


SOLID BENT HANDLE BARS, AND LEVER TO MATCH, EXTRA, $2.50. 


A light, elegant bicycle, suitable for experienced riders, and for racing on ordinary tracks. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, 


THE POPE MFG CO. 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 























ROCKWELL % CHURGRILL, PRINTERS, BOSTON, 





